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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


A sPECIAL summer, full late in the season, has smiled on Queen 
Vicroria’s visit to the French King, and the expedition has proceed- 
ed from first to last without mischance of any kind. The visit has 
been full of interest, though not of the kind attributed to it by some 
of the French journals ; which, even mollified as they are by the com- 
pliment paid to France, cannot cast off their ridiculous suspicions. 
Three specimens will serve to show the ludicrous fancies which haunt 
our neighbours. The Commerce labours under a terror lest, through 
the coercion of the young Victorra’s charms, the astute veteran 
Lours Puitiere should be compelled to sign a disadvantageous com- 
mercial treaty. The Presse infers, that because Queen Victor, does 
not go to Paris, the visit to Eu must be some “concealed plan of British 
policy "—“a profoundly concerted plan” ; though the exquisite reason 
for inferring that a visit in villeggiatura, and not at the seat of go- 
vernment, must be a peculiarly Machiavellian stroke, is not apparent 
to any but the wonderful penetration of French politicians. The 
National is beside itself with rage at M. Guizor, because her Ma- 
jesty is reported to have said to him, “ Je suis charmée de vous 
révoir ici”: for it appears that the Republican editor cannot 
imagine the Queen to have the feelings of a cordial and well- 
bred English lady. Such is the ugly littleness which sometimes 
disgraces French politics. The disgrace is still redeemed by the 
Journal des Débats, who rightly sees great advantages in the 
mutual good-will of the Governments of two nations, rival though 
those nations may be in many things. For some time, indeed, 
there has been an improvement in the feeling between the coun- 
tries; and the avowals of mutual esteem by a few of the most 
influential statesmen in either Legislature has had a powerful effect 
in contributing to that feeling. History will record this visit as a 
crowning act of conciliation. But it may have yet further effects: 
it has produced a personal friendship between two personages who 
are in many respects the most influential individuals in their re- 
spective countries ; and it has constituted them guardians of the 
public peace, interested in its maintenance unbroken. The per- 
sonal feelings of the two Sovereigns are engaged in the direction 
of their countries’ truest welfare ; a fact which it may be very un- 
constitutional and unparliamentary to talk about, but which is 
nevertheless very beneficial. 

The visit, too, has shown Victoria to her subjects in a new 
light. The greater constraint of English manners is proportion- 
ately observed in state life; and little is seen of our Sovereign 
within the boundary of the private circle. It was interesting to 
see how her nature would stand the change. In the domestic in- 
tercourse of Louis Puiripre’s family, state is thrown aside even 
before the face of the lieges, yet a pleasing refinement rules para- 
mount; the manners seem to be freer, yet not such as to jar with 
English habits. All the vivacity and cordiality of the young 
Queen’s nature came out; and whether you read of her as 
smilingly receiving Louris Putcipre’s rejuvenescent salute, chatting 
at table, or visiting the widowed Dutchess of OrLEAns and sharing 
her maternal solace in caressing her children, you recognize the 

enuine emotions of youth and womanhood. Vicrorra returns to 
righton, to find that the direction of her pleasures has done anything 
but diminish the esteem felt by the subjects who welcome her home. 








The existing Government of Spain proves as yet quite incom- 
petent to reorganize the country that it has thrown into confusion. 
On the contrary, its policy tends to augment the disorder ; for its 
harsher measures provoke divisions and resistance, its forced con- 
cessions contempt. ‘The discordant elements of the coalition do 
not maintain the fusion which was produced by the violent pressure 
of the civil contest: the “ Parliamentary party,” who quarrelled 
with Espartero on technical points of privilege, seem to be intent 
only on their own pragmatical ambition; the Moderados have ob- 
Jects of their own, and among them the recal of CurisTINA, ex- 
ceedingly unpopular with the country ; and the military adventurers, 





with no settled principles or policy, fly to the expedient of the mo- 
ment; while the extreme Liberals, who have changed a firm Con- 
servative Government, too slow in its ideas of “ progress ” to please 
them, for the despotic rabble now in power, are as discontented as 
the friends of Espartero and discipline. In the height of the 
tumult, two great parties have been realizing the fable of the 
middle-aged man with two wives, a young one who pulled out his 
grey hairs and an old one who despoiled him of black ones: the 
Moderados have been weeding the army of their adversaries, and 
the Popular Juntas have made the Government disband a large part 
of it by wholesale; so that it is virtually destroyed. The remnant 
of it too is openly mutinous. But the army is the only recog- 
nizable means of government de facto, and to have an efficient 
government the army must be reconstructed. Government being 
thus paralyzed, the state of matters in the provinces is me- 
nacing in the highest degree. Prim, the first mover of the revolu- 
tion, seems to be drawing closer to the Popular party at Barcelona. 
They again insist that Ecuarecu, an Anti-Moderado, should retain 
Montjuich ; a demand which looks very like an assertion that the 
revolution has not been consummated, and that the Government de 
facto, to whom alone Ecuaxxcu said he would surrender, has not 
proved itself to exist. Amidst all this, the absent CurisTINA corre- 
sponds briskly with her daughter; whose majority the revolutionary 
Government has declared, as if just to make the girl Queen the 
tool of the exiled intriguer. Surely any condition would be better 
for Spain than that in which a band of reckless adventurers have, 
by the help of its corrupt army, succeeded ia placing it. 





Further accounts from Italy tend to confirm our surmise that 
endeavours are made to suppress the truth about the insurrection ; 
and they appear to be both strenuous and general, the several State 
Governments combining in the suppression. A German paper, in 
giving particulars of the revolt, remarks that they are not men- 
tioned in the Italian journals. Cardinal Sprnoua, the Governor of 
Bologna, had issued a proclamation which bears internal evidence 
of prevarication ; and in striving to make light of the disorder, he is 
not skilful diplomatist or writer enough to conceal its real gravity- 
He betrays overmuch anxiety to proclaim that tranquillity is re- 
stored, averring that it had always been maintained in Bologna,— 
which proves too much: he calls the Bolognese to witness the fact, 
as if he doubted whether they would do so; besides, what need 
for them to be witnesses, to themselves, of a fact known to them~ 
selves? Indeed, the notification to the Bolognese is meant to be 
read in any part of Italy more than in Bologna. The Car- 
dinal talks of the insurgents as ‘a minority”; a phrase 
implying some proportion between the antagonist parties—the 
supporters of Government and the Revolutionists. He says that 
the Revolutionists have been driven over the frontier, and have 
fallen into the power of the Duke of Tuscany: but private ac- 
counts from ‘Tuscany say that the armed bands of fugitives are a 
terror to that quiet state. Some of the German papers aver that 
the nature of the outbreak is not yet known. Its precise nature 
and import never may be known, ‘so well may the codperation of 
the Italian Governments manage to disguise it: but while Govern- 
ments subsist only by favour of disguise and of a gagging system,— 
while Governors are obliged to threaten cities with military law under 
assurances that they may “rely” upon it,—Italy must remain on 
the eve of convulsion. 








An Anti-Corn-law correspondent of the Morning Chronicle 
has supplied Mr. O’Connetx with the pretext for some violent 
language ; which is all the safer and more convenient since it turns 
upon an “if.” ‘ One who has Whistled at the Plough” asserts 
that he saw at Tara persons who had been employed in England 
to disturb public meetings; and he assumes that they are “hired” 
by somebody. No tremendous mystery could be more oppor- 
tune for the Liberator’s purpose. In the first place, it is 
shocking, and could be well used to harrow the feelings of 
the Irish. Then the gentleman with a very long designation 
predicating that he did what Burns once did in common 
with other ploughing persons, does not say who hired these blood- 
men; which enables Mr. O’Connext to put on an air of impartial 
sincerity and say that he must have out the quondam Whistler. 
Then, again, by virtue of the “if” aforesaid, the Liberator is free 
to charge the Government constructively with very criminal con- 
duct ; and to threaten, also under cover of the “if,” that he may 
prevent the cutting of next year’s harvest, by suggesting a sus- 
pension of labour. Now, that would be something very like 
treason; but Mr. O’Connext is only to doit “if” Government 
hired those men,—a ludicrously extravagant supposition; so that 
he will never need to realize his self-perilous threat. The Irish, 
however, are very ready to gulp “ifs”; and, by favour of the retired 
Whistler, their pensioner has obtained full credit with the Irish for 
having stopped the cutting of the next haryest,—a very striking test 
of his power ! 
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By the by, Mr. O’Conne yz is at odds with all Ireland. Govern- 
ment have appointed a Mr. Howrey, a Whig and Roman Catholic, 
to be “third Sergeant.” The Irish Ultra- Tories are of course en- 
raged ; for nothing would absolutely content them but being put upon 
horseback, sword in hand, under a banner blessed by the Church, 
and galloping down the Papists. But all the Liberal parties 
also are in a paroxysm of disgust, and repudiate the new Ser- 
geant, as if he had lost caste on being touched by an alien. As 
Mr. Howrey appears in point of fact not to be a violent party- 
map, it follows that no Irish party can be satisfied. Mr. O’Con- 
NELL alone approves the appointment: he adds, that he is related 
to Mr. How ey. 





One of the many grievances of South Wales assumes a new 
prominency—tithes. It is peculiarly the case in that remote region, 
that in the greater simplicity of affairs, abuses show more naked 
than in England proper; and abuses of the Church are no ex- 
ception tothe rule. Tithes, nominally an ecclesiastical impost, 
are singularly oppressive there ; and therefore the poor Welshman 
has the most reason to think the Church costly: but the larger 
share of tithes goes to lay impropriators, leaving the Church very 
ill provided and very inefficient; and therefore does the costly 
Church seem wasteful, useless, and neglectful. The Church, in its 
aspect to the Welsh, is a real and flagrant abuse; and the chief 
English journal admits that it must be so: the Times declares that 
in Wales the Established Church is a “grievance.” Is it surprising 
that the Church has no influence worthy of the name; and that the 
baser kinds of irregular religious ministrations—three-shilling or 
one-shilling sermons, hawked about by “ powerful” itinerant 
preachers, are mixed up in some suspicious manner with the 
doctrines of “ Rebecca”? Those who depend for a few shillings 
and eleemosynary meals on popular favour, generally preach what 
hits the popular fancy. 








Queen Victorias Wisit to King Louis Philippe. 


QUEEN Vicroria’s visit to France is now an historical fact, and to that 
we hasten; for the little that remains to be told of her adventures on 
the English coast may be briefly dismissed. 

The Victoria and Albert yacht left Barn Pool at nine o'clock on 
Friday morning, and passed through the western outlet of Plymouth 
Sound to Falmouth; saluted at its departure by cannonadings from 
shipping and battery, and the cheers of the multitudes assembled on 
the heights. After a passing glance at Eddystone, the yacht came to 
an anchor off St. Mawe’s Castle; and the Queen and Prince stepped 
into a barge, in which they entered Falmouth harbour, passed round it, 
and returned to the yacht. The Mayors of Falmouth, Penryn, and 
Truro, put off from the shore to catch her Majesty in her circuit and 
present addresses. In the warmth of his zeal, the Mayor of Truro, like 
“vaulting ambition,” unluckily overleaped himself and fell into the 
water; so that he and the address, being too wet for presentation, were 
obliged to be put on shore again. The other municipal chiefs were 
more fortunate; and were presented to the Queen, after her return to 
the yacht, by the Earl of Aberdeen. The Mayor of Falmouth, being a 
Quaker, kept on his hat; a singularity in the ceremonial duly explained 
by Lord Aberdeen, and graciously suffered by the Sovereign. At 
three o’clock, the vessel again moved; going up Channel to Eddystone, 
where it was joined by a fleet of war-ships, and struck off for the 
winced France. The accompanying fleet consisted of the following 
vessels— 

The St. Vincent, 120, Captain Rowley, with the flag of Admiral Sir Charles 
Rowley ; Caledonia, 120, Captain Milne ; Camperdown, 104, Captain Brace ; 
Formidable, 80, Captain Sir Charles Sullivan ; Warspite, 50, Captain Lord 
John Hay; Grecian, 16, Commander W. Smith; Cyclops, steam-frigate, 
Captain Austin; Tartarus, steamer, Captain F. Bullock; and Prometheus, 
steamer, Lieutenant-Commander Lowe. 





So remarkable an occurrence as the friendly encounter of the French 
and English Sovereigns will need to be described more in detail; and 
we adopt for the staple of our account the animated narrative in the 
Morning Chronicle. 

Eu, the village in which King Louis Philippe resides, and Tréport, the 
immediate sc-ne of Queen Victoria’s debarkation, were thronged by immense 
numbers (f strangers,—at first almost exclusively French, however; for, ex- 
cepting the Qucen’s suite and the newspaper-reporters, there appeared scarcely 
bers. The scene at the obscure sea-village of Tréport, on Saturday, was novel 
an Englishman present. On the subsequent days, English arrived in great num- 
and lively. The gay dresses of the ladies, the variety and beauty of the mili- 
tary costumes, and the quaint and strange costumes of the peasantry of Nor- 
mandy, of whom great numbers were assembled, formed altogether a coup- 
d@’ceil at once brilliant and uncommon. The situation, too, of the spot where 
the reception took place, is itself singularly beautiful. The harbour of Tréport 
and the little town itself are situated quite close to the margin of the sea, in a 
valley through which the river Bresle runs, and with two very high and bold 
chalk-cliffs on each side, very similar to the cliffs at Dieppe. In the back- 
ground, and at a distance of two miles, may be seen the Chateau d’Eu, situated 
in the centre of the valley of the Bresle, surrounded with woods and green 
hills : the valley is a charming one, and is laid out in meadows and green fields, 
which, from being the property and in possession of the King himself, is not 
broken up into patches, as is the case usually in France. The distance is com- 
posed of a fine undulating country, not sufficiently high to be picturesque, 
although very pleasing. The whole scene resembles strongly some places on 
the coast of Kent and Sussex. ‘The weather, too, though oppressively hot, was 
otherwise just such a day as might be chosen for such an occasion—a bright 
sun, a smooth sea, a light wind, and not a single cloud to threaten destruction 
to bonnets and smart dresses. It was, in short, what the French call Louis 
Philippe’s weatber ; for they remark that when his Majesty has a féte, or goes 
4 journey, the weather, however threatening before, is sure to become as favour- 
able as it it were bespoken. 

About ten o’clock, the Ariel English steamer arrived ; and subsequently the 
Napoléon, and then the Archimedes, French war-steamers, with despatches 
announcing the approach of the English fleet. Towards five o’clock, at Tré- 
port the crowd had considerably increased, and the troops fell into line. The 
jetty was cleared to some distance, and the crews of the King’s barge took their 
Places. This boat was handsomely arranged, with a crimson silk awning, to 





which white muslin curtains were attached, should it be found advisable to ex- 
clude the beams of the sun. Under the awning was fitted up a horse-shoe- 
shaped seat, capable of containing about a dozen persons, the whole covered 
with crimson velvet. Near the barge were placed two other boats, handsome 
of their kind, but far inferior to that destined for the King. Over the deck of 
the Reine des Belges, which was moored along the quay, was formed a tem- 
porary passage to the state barge. A ladder, of which the steps were covered 
with crimson velvet, led down to the passage ; and by this it was intended that 
Queen Victoria should land. Evergreens were disposed with taste on each side 
of the head of the steps on the quay. 

At five o’clock precisely, three cannons, followed by the cheers of the people, 
which were almost unceasingly kept up, announced the departure of the King 
and the Royal party from the Chateau. His Majesty was seated in the large 


chariot intended for the Queen of England; and with him were the Queen of 


the French, the Queen of the Belgians, the Dutchess of Orleans, Madame 
Adelaide, and the Princesses. ‘The Princes arrived on horseback, with their 
officers. Other carriages followed, all being open chars-a-banc, with four 
seats,—which are a very sensible-looking and commodious kind of carriage for 
the country. His Majesty’s carriage alone had eight horses; three of the 
others had six, and the remainder four horses. The party, on alighting, at 
once proceeded into the royal tent; and after looking for a short time at the 
preparations which had been made, his Majesty proceeded to the royal barge ; 
walking as firmly as a man of forty, and giving directions for several changes 
which he desired. He descended the steps leaning upon the arms of Lord 
Cowley and of Admiral Makau, the Minister of Marine, and accompanied by 
the Dukes d’Aumale and Montpensier, M. Guizot, and one or two cthers. His 
Majesty’s barge was manned by fourteen rowers, in light summer attire, with 
crimson sashes round the waist. The second boat was rowed by twelve, and 
the last by eight. The Courrier du Havre steamer immediately followed. The 
Albert and Victoria royal yacht was at this time coming rapidly in; and when 
the King’s barge reached her, had arrived at no great distance from the shore 
From the moment his Majesty appeared on the water to the end of the jetty, 
shouts greeted his progress until he had advanced far beyond the farthest line of 
spectators. : ; 

Upon the Victoria and Albert bringing to, the royal barge came alongside of 
her; and the King went on board the steamer, where he was received by the 
Queen and Prince Albert on the quarter-deck. He immediately welcomed the 
Queen in the most cordial terms, and embraced her. He then went up to 
Prince Albert, whom he also gave a very warm reception to, and shook heartily 
by both hands. The Prince of Joinville, who had gone from Cherbourg in the 
Pluton steamer to meet her Majesty, was on board; having accompanied the 
Queen from Cherbourg, where she arrived at five o’clock in the morning, to 
Tréport in her steamer. On the Queen leaving her yacht, the ro yal standard 
of England was immediately lowered, and the standard of England and of 
France were hoisted on the King’s barge. All the vessels in the roads then 
saluted the royal party, and the salute was returned from the batteries on shore. 
The firing continued during the whole time the party were on the water. 

The Queen of the French, the Queen of the Belgians, and the Princesses, 
attended by the ladies in waiting and several gentlemen pra, sg to the Court, 
walked in the mean time to the end of the jetty, where they had a full view of 
the sea and of the approaching steamer. The members of the Corporation of 
the town were also in attendance upon the royal party. The cannon continued 
to fire at intervals, the music to play, and the whole scene was one of great 
animation. By the time the barge had approached the landing-place, the ladies 
of the Royal Family of France, and all their lords and ladies in waiting, had 
placed themselves round the top of the stairs, in a curved line, but in such a 
manner, however, as not to hide the interesting scene of meeting from the 
spectators. The Queen of the French stood two paces in advance of the 
brilliant line. This was, perhaps, the most interesting moment of the day. 
Each person, no matter of what degree or quality, stood mute, breathless, and 
sedulously observant—a fitting image of expectation. At length, at a few 
minutes after six o’clock, the royal barge touched the shore; and the King 
of the French taking her Majesty of England by the hand, assisted her 
up the steps with the care and paternal gallantry of a French gentleman 
oF the olden times. The Queen of the French advanced to receive the 
Queen of England, amidst the most enthusiastic cheering, in which the 
military most cordially joined. Louis Philippe immediately presented 
Queen Victoria to the Queen of the French; who took her by both hands, and 
saluted her several times on both cheeks, with an evident warmth of manner 
which showed that she meant more than mere courtly etiquette. The Queen 
of the Belgians, and other ladies of the Royal Family, (to most of whom her 
Majesty was previously known,) then came forward, and also saluted her with 
great cordiality and affection. Prince Albert was presented to all the ladies 
present in the same way. ‘The shouts of “ Vive la Reine Victoria!” ‘ Vive 
la Reine d’Angleterre! ” which from the landing continued almost without 
interruption, were redoubled upon seeing the kindly feeling exhibited by the 
royal personages: emotion was perceptible on both sides, particularly on the 
part of Queen Victoria. This demonstration of sympathy on the part of the 
people continued till the royal party retired to the tent prepared for them, 
which they did in a few minutes. The suite of the Queen of England had 
been brought ashore in the ships’ boats, and landed at a different flight of 
steps. ‘Ihe principal persons were the Earls of Aberdeen, Delawarr, and 
Liverpool, Lord and Lady Canning, Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, Lord 
Charles Wellesley, Mr. George Anson, Colonel Wylde, Sir James Clarke, and 
the Honourable Miss Liddell, the Maid of Honour in Waiting. They were 
in the tent by the time her Majesty came on shore. The Queen appeared to 
be in excellent health and spirits. She was dressed in a dark purple satin, a 
black mantilla trimmed with lace, and straw bonnet with yellow ribands and 
one long ostrich feather. Nothing could exceed the simplicity of her appear- 
ance. Shiace Albert wore a dark frock-coat, light waistcoat, grey trousers, 
and dark cross-barred cravat. He also appeared in most excellent health. 
The King of the French handed his royal visiters into the state chariot. He 
and Prince Albert occupied one of the front seats, and the two Queens the 
opposite one; whilst on the seats behind were the Queen of the Belgians, 
the Princess de Joinville, the Dutchess of Orleans, Madame Adelaide, and the 
Princess Clementine. The cries of “Vive le Roi!” “ Vive la Reine Vic- 
toria!” “ Vive la Famille Royale!” were heard the whole way through the 
town; and the warmth of the cries seemed to gratify the royal party. The 
suites followed in the other carriages ; and the cortége, preceded by Carabineers, 
drove to the Chateau of Eu at a rapid rate, 

The court of the Chateau presented a very gay appearance. A portion of 
the First and Twenty-fourth Regiments of the Line, and two companies of the 
National Guards, with three squadrons of cavalry, (the splendid Carabineers, ) 
were drawn up to receive her Majesty ; and in the hall the whole of the guests 
were assembled. On the approach of the royal party, the whole of the troops 
presented arms. On the entrance of the carriage into the court-yard, the 
cheering and shouting were tremendous. The Queen and Prince Albert ac- 
knowledged the compliment by frequently bowing. ‘God save the Queen” 
was then struck up by the bands of all the regiments, and continued till the 
whole party entered the Chateau. Immediately afterwards, the King of the 
French appeared on a balcony, leading forward Queen Victoria, and, presenting 
her to the people assembled, called for three cheers; which were given with the 
most unbounded enthusiasm. 

In the evening there was a grand banquet. The apartment in which the 
banquet took place is a large and very richly decorated one, looking on the 
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rden-terrace. It is hung round with portraits, set in handsome frames; and 
the roof is panelled, richly gilt, and painted with subjects taken from the 
history of France. The plate, which was all gold or silver gilt, was of the 
most splendid description; and in the centre was a most magnificent plateau 
of gold, with large vases of the same costly material, filled with flowers. 
The number of the party was about forty; and besides the King and Queen 
of the French, the Queen of England and Prince Albert, the Queen of the 
Belgians, Prince Augustus of Saxe Coburg and the Princess Clementine, 
Prince and Princess de Joinville, the Duke d’Aumale, and the Duke de Mont- 

nsier, it included Lord and Lady Cowley, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl 

lawarr, M. Guizot, General Sebastiani, and M. Lacave Laplagne. The 
King of the French, who wore a military uniform, appeared to be in excellent 
health and spirits, and to enjoy himself vastly on the occasion. He sat at the 
centre of the table; on his right hand sat the Queen of England, and on his 
left the Queen of the Belgians. The effect of her sea voyage had “shown” 
on Queen Victoria: she looked in excellent health, but the sea and air had 
given her a more flushed appearance than is usual with her; nor had the sun 
been more sparing of her complexion than it would be of that of any of her 
fair subjects—in short, she was as brown as a berry. Her Majesty had the 
Prince of Joinville on her right hand, and carried on a most animated conver- 
sation with him during the whole time of dinner ; laughing and talking with 
as much enjoyment and freedom, the reporter writes, “as if she were totally 
unconscious that upon her shoulders rested the whole weight of the govern- 
ment of Great Britain.” Her dress was of crimson velvet, such as she has 
frequently worn on state occasions at home: on her arm she wore the order of | 
the Garter, and across her breast the riband of that order: her head-dress was 
very plain, the hair being simply braided; and her jewels were handsome 
emeralds and diamonds. ‘The Queen of the French sat immediately opposite 
the King; having Prince Albert on her right and the Duke d’Aumale on her 
left. Her Majesty is a very delicate-looking person, and one who appears to 
have suffered much mental distress: on this occasion she was very silent, and 
the conversation did not appear by any means so animated on this side of the 
table as on the other. It is said, however, that though reserved and silent, 
she enjoyed the presence of company, and that the visit of Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert were peculiarly gratifying to her. On the left of the Queen of 
the French sat the Duke d’Aumale; who, if what all the world says be true, 
may hereafter be the Prince Albert of Spain. He is a good-looking, fair 
young man, and is understood to have appropriated to himself a large propor- 
tion of the sense of the family. Next to him sat the Princess of Joinville; an 
exceedingly handsome and pretty person, with a most superb diamond neck- 
lace. It is said she is eighteen, but she looked two years younger. Her figure 
is very slight, her complexion ratber fair, and her features small, delicate, and 
beautiful. ‘The Queen of the Belgians sat on the left of her royal father. She 
is so often in England that her figure is known to many London readers. She 
is handsome, and of pleasing appearance and demeanour, and is said to be the 
great favourite of her parents. Her brother the Duke of Montpensier, who 
sat next to her, is a very young man, assiduously engaged in the cultivation of 
a@ pair of mustachios of great promise.’ His neighbour was the Princess Cle- 
mentine, who has been recently married to Prince Augustus of Saxe-Cobourg, 
acousin of our Prince Albert. She is not quite so handsome as the rest of 
the family, but that says nothing in a family so distinguished for beauty as 
that of Orleans. Of the other guests, the most conspicuous were M. Guizot 
and the Earl of Aberdeen; both of whom looked very grave, and “ rather 
puzzled.” With the exception of the two statesmen, who were in their diplo- 
matic dresses, all the rest of their party were in “ mufti.” The dinner-party 
broke up at a quarter-past ten o’clock ; after which there was some music. 

The Dutchess of Orleans being in widow’s weeds, French etiquette did not 
allow her to dine in public. However, Queen Victoria visited the Dutchess after 
dinner, and saw “the young people” ; to whom she paid such gratifying atten- 
tions that she speedily became a great favourite with all of them. Prince 
Albert is much admired by the French ladies. ‘‘ Quel bel homme! quel beau 
garcgon!” is the universal cry. Queen Victoria also found favour in the eyes 
of the French gentlemen. There was but one opinion among them as to her 
beauty, her exceedingly fine bust, especially her neck and shoulders, and her 
amiable and gay manners. 

At night, Eu was illuminated, after the French style, not certainly with 
variegated lamps or brilliant stars of gas-light, but in a very efficient manner,— 
by earthen pots filled with grease and wicks of twisted flax. Altogether the 
effect was good, and was increased by the tower of the church of the town being 
lit up in a similar manner. The market-place and the main street were filled 
till a late hour with soldiers, civilians, carts, carriages, omnibuses, horses, &c. 
and the discordant sounds of multitudinous voices, bugles, drums, &c., 
‘“‘brayed horrible dissonance” for some time. At the café and the principal 
inn, all was confusion ; holloaing, struggling, ordering, and disordering, prevailed 
without intermission, till mere weariness put a stop to the contention for some- 
thing to eat and drink. 

The Victoria and Albert had outstripped all the other vessels of the 
fleet ; which did not arrive till late in the evenivg, and some not till 


next morning. 


On Sunday, the whole place was comparatively quiet, and none of the 
members of the Royal Families left the precincts of the palace. Queen 
Victoria, not being provided with a chaplain, had prayers read in a 
private apartment by one of the members of the suite. The King and 
Queen of the French and the Royal Family attended prayers at the 
parish-church, to which there is a private way from the palace. The 
Queen and Prince, accompanied by King Louis Philippe and the Queen 
of the French, walked and drove in the park, and visited the Royal 
farm. The forbearance from gayer amusements was in compliment to 
the feelings of the English party. 


The great event of Monday was a féte champétre on the Mont d’Or- 
leans, an elevated spot in the midst of the forest of Eu; and at the vil- 
lages everybody was astir at the earliest hour. The picture of Tréport 
at six o’clock is bustling and pleasing— 

“Confusion was even worse confounded than yesterday, when every thing 
seemed to have reached the climax of bustle and excitement. All the carriages 
and horses that could be procured were put in motion, conveying parties to the 
scene of action, and then returning for fresh loads. An English line-of-battle 
ship was seen of Tréport, standing in for the roads, and other vessels were 
seen still further out. On the shingles were numerous groups of bathers, and 
among them were several members of the French Royal Family. The Duke 
d@’Aumale, Duke de Montpensier, and Prince de Joinville, were seated on the 
beach smoking cigars; and hundreds were promenading and enjoying the 
morning air.” 

Early in the day there was a little rain; but towards eleven o’clock 
the sky was again bright, and the road to the mount was trodden by 
great numbers eager for a sight; so that “under every bush and 
every tree” there were moving about gaily-dressed parties, The 
mount itself is seven miles from Eu; and it commands an extensive 
view, looking towards the East over the valley of the Bresle for 





many miles. A handsome tent was pitched on the spot commanding 
the best view ; and under it was a table, with a “ luncheon,” as it was 


called in honour of the English; being in fact a sumptuous repast, with 
covers laid for seventy-two persons. There was none, however, of the 
splendour observed at the banquet in the Chateau; no great display of 
plate, no plateaux, no vases of gold or silver; but every thing was 
restricted to what was necessary. The chairs were camp-chairs, the 
wine was in very plain bottles, and every other portion of the appur- 
tenances was in the same keeping. Numbers of servants and soldiers 
stood about; and a well-appointed Aitchen, ata little distance from table, 
was concealed by thetrees. The first to arrive, at half-past three o’clock, 
were the little Count of Paris, his cousin, the son of the late Princess 
Mary of Orleans, (the sculptress of the Maid of Orleans, so well known 
in London by the plaster casts.) their tutor, and a young companion, 
son of Colonel de Chabannes. About half an hour after came a troop 
of horsemen, consisting of Prince Albert, Prince Augustus of Saxe- 
Coburg, the Duc de Montpensier, the Duc d’Aumale, and several other 
gentlemen. Prince Albert was attended by Colonel de Chabannes, 
whom the King had appointed Aide-de-camp to the Prince during his 
visit; Major Roure having also been appointed Chevalier d’Honneur 
to the Queen. In a few minutes drove up a char-a-banc with four horses, 
containing the King and Queen Victoria, the Queen of the French, and 
other royal ladies; the remainder of the party following in five other 
carriages of the same kind. One contained a party of statesmen, M. 
Guizot sitting between Lord Aberdeen and Lord Liverpool. As each 
portion of the guests arrived, they were greeted with loud cheers ; 
the two Monarchs obtaining their full share. An English party ap- 
proached closely to the cortége in its slow progress up the mount; and 
one of them haying, in his loyalty to his Sovereign, shouted “ God save 
the Queen.” Louis Philippe, waving his hat, and turning round to the 
Englishman, cried also aloud, with fervour and in English, “ \h! God 
bless her.” So little of form was observed, that the gentlemen all kept 
their hats on during the luncheon, A well-employed hour was spent 
at the table; the keen appetites of the lunchers earning them from one 
reporter the title of “devourers.” Here a singular introduction took 
lace— 

While in the tent, the King called to him his chief courier, M. Vernet, 
and presenting him to the Queen of England, said, “ Here is an old courier of 
the Empire, who acted in that capacity for half a score of years to Napoleon. 
He has now been twenty-cight years in my service; and, by the way, bein 
stunned by a fall on a journey I was making ten years since, I myself bled me 
brought him to life.” Vernet made his obeisances, and the Queen kindly 
bowed to him. He is an ———. good-looking man, with dark hair, 
slightly grizzled; not tall, but powerful and robust, and still uncommonly 
active, although nearly thirty-five years have elapsed since he distinguished 
himself (being then a horse soldier) in the battles of Esling and Wagram.” 

After the meal, all rose, and the King, giving his arm to Queen Vic- 
toria, walked round the platform before the tent; Prince Albert leading 
the Queen of the French, and the rest of the party following. In this way 
the King presented his youthful guest to the assembled crowd ; and thus 
gave the signal for a burst of cheers; which were kept up and renewed 
till the departure of the whole party, and until they were out of sight on 
their way back to Eu. 

In the evening there was a concert at the Chateau. One of the many 
traits of Louis Philippe's real good-nature. After the concert was 
over, the performers prepared to retire; the King, however, sent by 
an aide-de-camp an invitation to remain ; which was of course accepted, 
and they spent the evening in company with the illustrious visiters of 
the Chateau. 

The entertainments of Tuesday began with a military show. Early 
in the morning, the Cavalry Regiment, the Carabineers, took up their 
station on a piece of open ground in a valley lying off the Dieppe road, 
about four miles from Eu. At seven o'clock, the band playing the 
English National Anthem, arrived Prince Albert, dressed as an English 
Field- Marshal, on a splendid white charger, and accompanied by the 
Duke d’Aumale, the Duke de Montpensier, Prince Augustus of Saxe- 
Coburg, several French generals and officers, and Colonel Wylde. The 
fine regiment of Carabineers was then put through a variety of ma- 
neuvres. After the review, the Princes‘and other officers dismounted ; 
and at Prince Albert’s request the officers of the regiment were pre- 
sented to him, and complimented on their display of military tacties. 
The Prince carried his affability further: seeing the cantiniére, or 
woman employed to supply refreshments to the troops, he took a glass 
of eau-de-vie at her hands; and impressed the occurrence indelibly on 
her memory by the gift of a piece of gold. The royal party then re- 
paired to the infantry barracks, the Caserne de Montpensier, where a 
regiment of the line was reviewed; and the cavalcade returned to the 
Chateau. 

In the afternoor the whole party at the Chateau went, by a private 
way, to see the Church of Notre Danie, which Louis Philippe is re- 
storing ; Queen Victoria, as usual. leaning on the King’s arm, the Queen‘ 
of the French on Prince Albert’s. An affecting little incident marks 
the abeyance of mere state form. The Dutchess of Orleans ap- 
peared on entering the church to be affected by some sudden recollec- 
tion, and was about to retire, when the Queen of the Belgians, taking 
her by the hand, led her towards the great altar. The Dutchess, the 
Queen of the French, and the Queen of the Belgians, then knelt, and 
continued for a short time in prayer; and on rising it was apparent that 
the Dutchess of Orleans had shed tears. Having walked round the 
church, Louis Philippe ably playing the part of cicerone, he led the 
way down into the crypt containing the monuments of the Counts of 
Artois, and of the Counts of Eu, his maternal ancestors. The crypt 
was lighted by candles. Afterwards the whole party took a drive to 
Tréport in five chars-4-bane ; Victoria sitting between Louis Philippe 
and Prince Albert. The people at Tréport were of course loud in their 
salutations, 

In the evening there was another concert at the Chateau. 


On Wednesday, the Queen of England was to have entertained her 
host and hostess and their guests on board her yacht, and it is said that 
there was to have been some kind of naval review: but the state of the 
weather and the tide prevented the project. Instead, there was another 
féte champétre in the forest: the differences between this and the 
former one being, that the spot was the Mount of St. Catherine; that, 
as the distance from Eu was fifteen miles, comparatively few spectators 
were present ; and that the repast was taken entirely al fresco, no tent 
being erected. In the evening there was the usual concert; the notable 
point of which was a comic solo on the horn, played by M. Vivier, 
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which created much amusement. After that, a vaudeville was per- 
formed. A comedy had been rehearsed—Jean de Paris: but some 
allusions to ‘‘ a wandering Princess” are said to have caused its sup- 
pression ; and an entirely different set of actors was procured, with a 
less equivocal piece. 

The illustrious guests took their departure on Thursday ; the prepa- 
rations for the embarkation being very similar to those of the landing, 
though the spectators were not quite so crowded. Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert, accompanied by the whole of the French Royal Family, 
left the Chateau at eight o’clock in the morning, in the King’s char-a- 
banc, other carriages conveying the rest; and atroop of Carabineers 
acting as the guard of honour. After spending a few minutes in the tent, 
the King took Queen Victoria’s hand and, accompanied by the whole 
of the Royal Family, led her to the barge; which made for the steamer 
amid cheers and the usual ceremonies of salutes and the manning of the 
ships’ yards. M. Guizot and some others followed in more boats. On 
board the yacht there was an affectionate Jeave-taking; and the King 
and his companions then departed, returning to shore under a royal 
salute from all the English ships. The Prince de Joinville remained 
with the Queen; his steamer, the Pluton, and another French war- 
steamer, the Napoléon, forming part of the squadron; which put out to 
sea soon after nine o'clock. 





Several anecdotes are told of the gay time at Eu; some looking a 
little improbable, or at least heightened by the narrator, but all 
amusing. 

“Every thing here is so new and so gay, that her Majesty is said to find 
amusement in every thing that passes around her. I know not exactly how 
her Majesty felt after the first moment of her interview with King Louis Phi- 
lippe, but the manner of his Majesty’must have caused her some astonishment ; 
for in the outset he gave a specimen of his frankness which very much alarmed 
the Jacks who were witnesses of it, and who began to think of cutlasses and 
a and coming to ‘the rescue.’ The moment the King set foot on 
deck, he took her Majesty in his arms, saluted her on each cheek, and, without 
waiting an instant for recovery from the surprise, descended into his barge 
with his precious burden. This produced the first laugh, and it has been re- 
produced almost every moment since.” 

“The breakfast at the Chateau on Tuesday morning was marked by in- 
creasing gayety, and, if I may use so homely a phrase, friendship. Among the 
innumerable works of art to be seen in this gem of a chateau, are some splendid 
pieces of tapestry, and specimens of the far-famed porcelain de Sevres. Two 
of the former—‘ The Death of Meleager,’ and ‘ Death of Calydon,’ were par- 
ticularly admired by her Majesty Queen Victoria. The King, delighted at an 
opportunity for gallantry, prayed her Majesty's acceptance of them, and a 
superb ca:ket of Sevres china, with so much warmth, that refusal was im- 
possible; end they are at this moment in the hands of the emballeur to be 


packed up.” 

“ When her Majesty had taken her place in the char-4-banc for the drive 
to Tréport, on Tuesday, King Louis Philippe pushed Prince Albert forward ; 
who said, ‘he could not precede his Majesty.’ ‘Ah! there is nothing of Ma- 
jesty necessary here,’ replied the good-natured Monarch, ‘get up.’ ‘ But 
your Majesty will not have room beside the Queen.’ ‘True, true,’ said the 
King ; ‘1 am a little stout, but I will sit sideways.’ ” 

“On Monday morning, the King sent for M. Auber, and received him with 
his usual affability, and said—‘ Eh bien! M. Auber, we must have by to- 
morrow night, or Wednesday morning at farthest, an ode’ (his Majesty’s exact 
words were une cantate) ‘to celebrate and commemorate the auspicious visit 
of her Britannic Majesty to Eu.’ ‘ Sire, it is impossible,’ replied M. Auber, 
astounded. ‘ Why 2s ‘The time isso short.’ ‘ Ah! you are always thinking 
oftime. Au reste, it must be done.’ ‘ But I bavenotheme.’ ‘Pooh! pooh! 
you have her Majesty. You will act under positive inspiration.’ ‘ I mean, 
Sire, that I have no poem.’ ‘ No; poem! d la bonne heure—let us have a 
poet forthwith.’ A poet was sought for and found, and is now safe under lock 
and key; having been shut up in a very comfortable apartment, with all re- 
quisite historical documents, and out of which be will not issue till his work 
iscomplete. M. Auber is equally en loge.” 

“ Among the personages assembled to grect ber Majesty on her arrival, 
were the Bie of Eu. The curé entered into conversation with one of the 
gentlemen of ber Majesty’s suite; who asked, * Were there any English clergy- 
men in the town?’ ‘No,’ said the curé, with much naiveté, ‘ but we boast 
an Jrish saint, St. Laurent de Dublin: our principal church is dedicated to 


him.” 





A Paris correspondent of the Morning Post says, that “ Queen Vic- 
toria instructed Lord Aberdeen to inform M. Guizot that her Majesty 
was desirous of declining any official reception in France, as her visit 
was tothe Royal Family of France, now sojourning at the Chateau 
d’Eu, and was entirely unconnected with any political: motives what- 
soever.” 

The French papers teem with accounts of preparations for the Eag- 
lish Queen’s visit to Paris! The only foundation for such reports ap- 
pears to be the fact that Louis Philippe sets out for his capital on 
Monday. 

It is rumoured that Louis Philippe will return the visit of the Queen 
at Windsor in the course of the autumn. 

Several artists, French and English, have repaired to Eu and Tréport 
to make sketches and pictures of the notable occurrences ; some on pri- 
vate speculation; while M. Paul Delaroche and M. Morel-Fatio are 
mentioned as having been employed by Louis Philippe. 


The Chateau of Eu is Louis Philippe’s private property, not a royal 
domain ; it is his fayourite retreat, and there he has chosen to receive 
his fair guest, Queen Victoria. What, then, are its attractions? Appa- 
rently, they are the very privacy of the place and its difference from 
state residences; for the description in the Handbook of France shows 
it to be just the beau-idéal of a French chateau— 

“Eu is chiefly remarkable on account of its chateau, belonging to King 
Louis Philippe, who inherited it with the Comté d’Eu from his mother, 
daughter and heiress of the Duc de Pentbievre. His Majesty spends here in 
retirement a few weeks of every autumn. It is a low building of red brick, 
surmounted by high tent-shaped roofs of slate, like the pavilions of the 
Tuileries ; and is without architectural beauty. It was built in 1578, by Henry 
of Lorraine, Le Balafré Duc de Guise, on the site of a castle which had be- 
longed in turn to the Lusignans, the Briennes, the Artois, the Cleves, and the 
St. Pols, and which was burnt down by Louig the Eleventh, (1475,) to punish 
the treachery of the Comté de St. Pol. It has been much augmented by the 
present King, and splendidly fitted up; the walls being clothed with a collection 
of historical and a portraits, including those of the Royal Family and the 


1 
various lines of the Counts of Eu, to the number of 1,100. — of them 
ighly in- 


are copies, others are mere furniture-pictures ; yet the collection is 








teresting, and the formation of it seems to have given rise to the grander gal. 
lery of Versailles, which this resembles on a miniature scale. There appears 
to be no other arrangement than that of making a certain number of pictures 
fit into certain spaces: names, dates, nations, and families are intermixed, and 
the walls are covered with them from the top to the bottom of the house. As 
the pictures are chiefly valuable in an historical point of view, not as works of 
art, and as every one bears its name on the frame, it is useless to enter into 
long details, which would merely be to give a list of the most eminent names 
in French history. , : “ 

“ The small chapel, a mixture of Gothic and Italian in its decorations, has 
some modern painted glass windows from Sevres: one is a portrait of St. 
Amelie, after the picture by Paul de la Roche. 

“ The park or grounds are less attractive than the palace; being a wilder- 
ness of trees, mostly weedy elms, planted in rows, with angular terraces, a 
gloomy canal, and muddy circular ponds beset with willows. No advantage 

as been taken of the slopes of ground—no taste shown in laying out the 
brotherhood of alleys and formal parterres. Mr. Loudon might make some- 
thing good out of it. Only on the left of the castle a few ancient beeches sur- 
vive ; beneath whose branches the Balafré Duc de Guise heard the suits of his 
vassals, and concerted plots against his Sovereign. Here a small space has 
been railed in by the King, who has affixed this inscription—‘Ici les Guises 
tenaient conseil au XVI. siécle.? At the extremity of the grounds is a terrace, 
overlooking the gap through which the Bresle, quitting the bare and dull valley, 
enters the sea; and the little village, Tréport, is perceived at its mouth. On 
this terrace is a brick pavilion, fitted up by poor Mademoiselle, during the time 
she was banished to her estate at Eu by the tyrant Louis the Fourteenth, for 
refusing to marry the paralytic and imbecile King of Portugal. Louis 
— has restored it, and ornamented it with pictures of the events of her 
ife. 
“ Tréport, the port of Eu, three miles distant, is a fishing-village of 2,265 in- 
habitants ; having an old church with a fine portal. It is supposed to be the 
ulterior portus of Julius Cesar. 


The Court. 


BricuTon welcomed the return of the Queen and Prince Albert on 
Thursday afternoon. From an early hour in the day, the cliffs and 
beach were lined with the gay population of the fashionable water- 
ing-place; the chain-pier being devoted to the exclusive use of the 
voyagers on landing; and the local authorities, military, naval, and 
civil, being in attendance. Soon after three o’clock, the Victoria and 
Albert came in sight, alone; having again outstripped every vessel of 
the squadron; and at twenty minutes past three it reached the pier- 
head, having made the run of seventy-five miles in six hours and ten 
minutes. The Tartarus and Vesper steamers manned their yards, the 
guns on the pier fired a salute, and the people on the shore kept up 
deafening cheers, as the Queen, seated between Prince Albert and the 
Prince de Joinville, approached the pier in a barge—for the tide did 
favour a landing from the steamer to the pier direct. Some little 
delay now occurred; for the moveable platform attached to the pier 
could not be brought down quite to the level of the tide, and there was 
a gap between it and the barge. The Queen looked at it, and smiling, 
shook her head. Some alterations were made. Either to check the 
too near approach of some boats, or the protracted cheering, which con- 
fused her, the Queen held up her finger—the boats kept their distance 
and the cheers were hushed. Her Majesty again turned to the landing ; 
and, grasping the hand of Prince Albert, who stood in the boat, and of 
Captain Sir Samuel Brown, on the platform, she sprung on shore. A 
procession was formed, ard the Queen walked along the pier to her 
carriage; the Princes, hat in hand, walking on either side. The four 
carriages which conveyed the Royal party and suite arrived at the 
Marine Palace at a quarter past four o’clock. 

The Earl of Liverpool immediately departed for his seat at Buxted ; 
the Earl of Aberdeen, for London. ° 

There is a prevalent rumour, that the Queen and Prince Albert, ac- 
companied by the Prince de Joinville, are to sail from Brighton on 
Tuesday, for Ostend, to visit the King and Queen of the Belgians, 





The Queen Dowager and the Dutchess of Kent visited Malvern on 
Tuesday, attended by their suite. They were received by the towns- 
people with every demonstration of joy. Having partaken of refresh- 
ments at Mount Pleasant, donkies were procured to ascend the hill. 
The Dutchess used a sedan-chair belonging to Lady Caroline Strutt, 
who joined the party. After spending an hour in viewing the scenery, 
the party returned to Malvern—the Queen Dowager on foot—and 
thence to Whitley Court. 

The Dutchess of Kent took leave on Thursday, aud came to town by 
the Birmingham railway. Yesterday, her Royal Highness proceeded 
by railway to the Palace at Brighton. 


The K’ng of Hanover has returned to his own dominions. On 
Saturday, h2 took leave of the Dutchess of Gloucester, who still 
remained on a visit to his Majesty at Kew; bestowed a parting bene- 
diction on the attendants of his British establishment; exchanged 
salutes with several of the principal inhabitants who assembled on the 
green to witness his departure; and proceeded in a carriage and four 
to St. James’s. After transacting business with Count Kielmansegge, 
the Hanoverian Minister, the King left St. James’s for Woolwich ; where, 
attended by part of his suite, he embarked in the Queen’s steamer 
Dover for Antwerp; the authorities of the station conducting the 
Monarch to the steamer. He landed at Antwerp on Monday, and im- 
mediately went on by the railway to Cologne. The remainder of the 
suite followed on Tuesday. 

The Dutchess of Gloucester came to Gloucester House, from Kew, 
on Saturday ; and again returned on Thursday to Kew; where it is said 
her Royal Highness will reside for some time. 


The Jbetropolis. 


Alderman Lainson has resigned his gown as Alderman of Bread 
Street Ward; owing, we understand, to indisposition. It will be re- 
collected that the worthy Alderman declined serving the office of Lord 
Mayor during the present civic year from the same cause.— Globe. 

A meeting was held at the Crown and Anchor Tavern on Thurs- 
day, to set on foot a subscription for the purpose of sending out the 
Reverend Dr, Wolf to Bokhara, to ascertain the fate of Captain Conolly 
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and Colonel Stoddart; and if they should be living, to endeavour to 
procure their release. Captain Grover took the chair, and entered into 
some examination of the conflicting reports from Bokhara, to show that 
the story of the two officers’ death was improbable. He stated that he 
had offered to go out himself at his own expense, if Government would 
permit him to wear the uniform of a British officer; but they did not 
agree to his proposal. A committee was appointed to collect and 
manage the subscription ; and a collection of about 100/. was made in 
the room. 

Father Mathew has taken leave of the Metropolis. On Saturday, he 
administered the pledge at the Catholic Cemetery, in Commercial Road 
East ; where it was taken by the Earl of Arundel and Surrey. On 
Monday, he held his last meeting at Calmel Buildings, Orchard 
Street, Manchester Square ; the Honourable Stafford Jerningham being 
among the recipients of the pledge. During the proceedings, two 
brewer’s men endeavoured to force their way through the crowd, with a 
barrel of beer hung to a pole. The crowd threw the barrel on the 
ground and eniptied it ; and after a long contest, the two intruders were 
ejected. Mr. Mathew expressed himself well satisfied with the result 
of his labours in the Metropolis: if he had not succeeded in inducing 
persons altogether to abstain from intoxicating drinks, at least he had 
persuaded many to practice habits of temperance such as they had not 
before observed. The number of those who have publicly taken the 
pledge ia the Metropolis is reported at 68,000 ; privately, chiefly schools 
and factory workmen, 6,000; total, 74,000. 

The once celebrated Bartholomew Fair was opened by proclamation, 
on Monday. The Lord Mayor arrived in his private carriage, and, 
without alighting, hurriedly read the words of the proclamation at the 
corner of Duke Street. The fair was a mere skeleton of what it used 
to be. It closed on Wednesday. 

Another person has been arrested on the charge of being concerned 
in the robbery of plate at the late Lord Fitzgerald and Vesci’s house in 
Belgrave Square, on the 13th May. ‘The reader will call to mind that 
the servants described “a tall dark-looking man ” as having been taken 
to the plate-room by Howse, the steward ; and that one Fuller was ar- 
rested as that person, but acquitted at the trial, on evidence that at the 
time of the robbery he was busy elsewhere. On Monday, Thomas 
Jenkins, formerly a hackney-master in Westminster, was placed before 
Mr. Burrell, at Queen Square Police-office, accused of being an accom- 
plice in the robbery; and he was “a fine, tall, dark looking man.” 
Henry York Smith, Lord Fitzgerald’s butler, and Catherine Parker, the 
housekeeper, thought that the prisoner was the man who had visited 
Howse before the robbery ; but they would not swear to his identity. 
Jenkins was remanded until Tuesday next. 


The Wrobinces. 


Meetings have been held at several parishes in Carmenthenshire to 
consider the best mode of mitigating the burden caused by increased 
tithes. One of those meetings was held at Abernant, on Friday. It 
was stated that the tithes had been increased to the payers, in some in- 
stances, by as much as 100 percent. At the time of the commutation, 
the Vicar was in the habit of receiving about 17/. ; the lay impropriators, 
three in number, received about 180/.; and the parishioners agreed to 
give the Vicar 25/., and to the lay impropriators 250/. The Tithe Com- 
missioners, however, compelled the parishioners to give more ; and even- 
tually the Vicar obtained 67/. 10s., the impropriators 270/. On Friday, 
the Vicar agreed to take 45/.; and the Chairman, Captain Evans, un- 
dertook to obtain the assent of the impropriators to a reduction in their 
share. Thanks were unanimously voted to the Vicar and the Chairman. 

Rebecca’s people made a very daring attack on Pontardulais gate on 
Wednesday night. In a field near the gate were concealed eight Police- 
men, under Captain Napier; with whom were three Magistrates. To- 
wards midnight, a strong body of rioters, including about a hundred 
horsemen, attacked a blacksmith’s shop, and then the gate, which they 
destroyed. When they had finished the destruction of the gate, the 
Police advanced; the otject being to secure the ringleaders flagrante 
delicto ; but instead of desisting, the rioters fired a volley atthem. The 
Police were ordered to draw their pistols and fire ; which they did twice, 
wounding several of Rebecca’s gang, and shooting the horse of the leader. 
A regular battle took place for a short time ; and the Police succeeded 
in capturing six prisoners, three of whom were wounded, two severely. 
The rioters attempted a rescue, but were repulsed; and, some soldiers 
coming up, they fled. 

Bands of people, in threes and fives, are prowling about the country 
demanding charity at the gentlemen’s houses, and endeavouring to exact 
it by threats of vengeance from “ Becca,” if not given. 

As an instance of the alarming tone which the feeling of the people 
is taking, it is said “that a grave has been dug in Dynevor Park, near 
Llandilo, the seat of Lord Dynevor, the father of Colonel Trevor, the 
Vice-Lord-Lieutenant of the county; and a notice has been sent to 
Colonel Trevor that it is intended for him, and that he is to be laid in 

jt before the 10th of October.” 





The intelligent and industrious correspondent of the Times devotes 
along letter to explaining two causes of the present state of South 
Wales—the spread of religious Dissent, and the mode of letting farms 
to the highest bidder. In showing that Dissent has so spread as to 
have obtained more extensive and far more active influence than the 
Church, the writer exposes the very bad working of arrangements for 
the support of the Establishment— 

“In the front rank, as the main cause of the extensive spread of Dissent, I 
place the general lay impropriation of tithes which exists in this country. The 
tithes, from historical data, whether derived from Scripture or the history of 
our country, are looked upon as demanded for the support of the Church. 
This general impression of the people is confirmed by the fact that a portion of 
the tithes goes in aid of the support of the Church at the present day. Now, 
with this general impression among the people, that the tithe of the produce, 
which in this country is fully exacted, goes to support the Church—with the 
knowledge that the sum is large, and the consequent expectation that the 
Church ought to be efficient—let us see how the fact stands. 

“Commencing with Carmarthen, which is in the parish of St. Peter’s, the 
tithes are commuted at 970/. a year; 7/. of which goes to the Vicar to support 
the church, and out of this he is compelled to pay 17s. a year tithe to the lay 
im propriator for his garden. The living of Carmarthen is worth about 1802. ; 
which is derived from Queen Anne's Bounty, donations, fees, and other sources. 





The Easter offerings are collected by the lay impropriator. There are three 
churches in the parish of St. Peter; the whole amount derived from tithes for 
their support is 7/. a year. In the parish of Llangendeirne, the lay impropriator 
of tithes gets about 1,000/ a year ; the parish-church, 13/. 3s. 4d. In the parish 
of Llanpumpsaint, near this town, the lay impropriators get 180/. a year in 
tithes ; there is one church, which gets nothing. In the parish of Lilanllawd- 
dog, near this town, the lay impropriators get 200/. a year in tithes; there is 
one church, which gets nothing. In the parish of Llangunnor, near here, the 
lay impropriators get 451/. a year, the Vicar 225/. a year from tithe. * 
{ There are more of these particulars, just of the same kind; and then the 
writer proceeds }|—The tithes of fifteen parishes, in a circle of fifteen miles 
round Aberystwith, in Cardiganshire, amount to 6,000/. a year. In these parishes 
there are twenty-one churches. These churches get from the tithes 1,500/ a 
year among them, nearly one-half of which goes to one church; the Canons 
of St. David’s get 400/. a year; the rest, 4,00U/. a year, goes to the lay impro- 
priator, Sir Bruce Chichester. The tithes of the parishes in the district 
around Aberayron, in Cardiganshire, in the same way belong chiefly to tithe- 
impropriators. ’ * * 

“1 have not given you returns of every parish in the counties of Cardigan 
and Carmarthen—far from it: but I have given you such as I could get, and of 
a considerable number. ‘Those which I do give are, however, a fair sample of 
the two counties, and show the amount of support which the Church derives 
from tithes. In twenty-two parishes in Cardiganshire, having twenty-seven 
churches, it thus appears that these churches derive from the tithes 2,021. a 
year, or about 75/. a year each. In ten parishes in Carmarthenshire, having 
fourteen churches, it appears that these churches derive 1,199/. a year from tithe, 
or about 85/. a year each. The average value of every living, derived from 
every source, I am informed, is in Carmarthenshire, about 112/. a year, in Car- 
diganshire about 100/. a year. Some of the churches are good livings—as that 
at Llandilo; but these are very few, and the great majority of the churches 
have not 100/. a year to support them from every source. Now, in a state of 
things like this—when the Church is deprived of its proper support, when an 
incumbent is often obliged to officiate at two churches in order to live, and the 
congregations are of necessity neglected—can the members of the Church be 
expected to increase? In addition to this, two languages are spoken, and ser- 
vice in Welsh, the language of the people, is only performed once a fortnight. 
Here, to be efficient, the Church ought to have two sets of ministers— Welsh 
and English, or ministers who can all speak Welsh : from its poverty, it neces- 
sarily has a service on alternate Sundays, in each language, from one minister. 
The Welsh will not sit and listen to the English service, for they do not under- 
stand it, and are thus driven to the chapels. When there, proselytism begins, 
and the Church is abused. The Dissenting publications paint in strong colours 
the enormous cost of the Church and its inefficiency: ignorant of the facts, 
the people who read these trashy publications believe what they read; and 
from proselytes to Dissent they soon begin to hate the Church—a hatred which 
is every year inflamed by their being compelled to pay tithe. I am far from 
saying that the present tithe-owners have not a legal and just claim to their 
property in the tithes: I merely point out the lamentable results, so far as the 
efficiency of the Church is concerned, of the severance of the tithes from its 
support, whilst the odium of exacting them attaches to it. It is for others to 
devise a remedy.” 

Now, bearing in mind the nature of the population, contrast with 
this every way lax and unpopular method of providing religious in- 
struction with the arrangements of the Dissenters— 

“ Whilst at Llandovery, I ascertained the cost of the maintenance of a Dis- 
senting chapel, keeping it in repair, rent, lights, &c., and of the maintenance of 
the minister, to be from 702. to 100/. a year for each chapel. ‘The cost of rent, 
maintenance, candles, repairs, &c., of chapels, amounts to from 15s. to 25s. a 
week. The Calvinistic Methodists have no stated minister, but pay at the rate 
of 3s. a sermon, that is, 9s. a Sunday; and there are generally two week-day 
sermons, making 6s., or about 40/. more. Good preachers are paid 5s. asermon, 
very bad ones Is. ‘This payment is called degwm cildwrn, ‘the tithe of the 
fist,’ from the way in which it is usually given. There is therefore a continual 
incentive to zeal among them. Otker sects of Dissenters—as the Independ- 
ents—have stated ministers, to whom usually salaries or allowances of from 
301. to 40/. a year are given. Each of these stated ministers belongs to a par- 
ticular chapel. There are also among these sects who have stated ministers, 
men who are called ‘itinerants,’ who travel about from chapel to chapel, and 
thus afford a variety to please the congregations; and these men are paid at 
the same rate, from Is. to 5s., according to their talents and their reputation as 
‘powerful preachers.’ The stationary ministers also have holydays once a 
month, and go ‘ itinerating’; and their places are then supplied by ‘itinerants. 
The itinerating money which the stationary minister gets goes to increase his 
income. As he receives about 9s. the Sunday once a month, and pay for one 
or itinerating week-day sermons once a month, he will obtain an addition to 
his income of about 10/. a year more. If a minister is a clever fellow, he will 
often have as many as four chapels, and go from one to the other, his absence 
being filled up by itinerants. In this case, he makes still more muney, receiving 
20/. a year from each. In travelling about the country, the itinerating minis- 
ters spend nothing, but are supported at the different farm-houses on their 
way, and live on the very best the farmer can afford. The best fowl or duck is 
always killed for the supper of the ‘itinerant.’ Though this costs the minister 
nothing, it costs the country something; and the support of a ‘ powerful 
itinerant ’ may be fairly set down as costing the country 30/.a year. Each 
chapel having a stated minister pays from 10/. to 20/. a year to itinerants, 
according to the number of times the stated minister is permitted to be absent ; 
which depends greatly on his talents, and whether or no he is ‘in request’ at 
other chapels, ‘There are also very often sermons during the week at different 
farm-houses in the country ; on which occasions the itinerant dines as well as 
sups with the farmer.” 

The proportionate cost of the Establisment and of Dissent are thus 
deduced from details which are given— 

“Tn fifteen parishes around Aberystwith, it appears that there are forty- 
seven chapels and twenty-one churches. The cost to the country, therefore, 
of the Church in that district, taking the average cost of each church to be 
100/. a year, is 2,100/. ‘The cost to the country of the Dissenting chapels in 
the same district, taking the average cost of each chapel to be about 1U0/. a 
year, is 4,700/., or more than double the cost of the Church.” 

One charge against the Dissenters is, that their published organs 
have promoted, formerly Chartism, and now Rebeccaism— 

“In pages 221 and 224 of the Diwygiwr for July are these quotations—‘ Rise 
up in arms together like men. Before the castles of oppression are laid low, 
before the high places of the Church are crushed, and before the strongholds of 
Tory falsehoods are burnt, a devastating storm must be had.’ ‘If you meet 
with an occasional Tory on your way to the poll, with his smiles from ear to 
ear, and hia arm stretched out shaking hands with every one within his reach, 
tell him that you are Becca, and that your profession is an opener of closed 
toll-gates, or a destroyer of the same.’ This from the organ of the Dissenters, 
published in their chapels and read by them on the Sabbath after their prayer- 
meetings! Is it difficult to foresee the result ? 

“In Yr Haul for August 1843, published at Llandovery, is the Clevieg 
statement—‘ In this neighbourhood, (Llandovery,) about a week ago, the chie 
conversation among persons returning home from a Dissenting prayer-meeting 
was to enumerate the various toll-gates that ought to be broken. 
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“Notices forbidding the swearing of special constables have been read at | 


their chapels by ‘Rebecca,’ and that their Minister have the power, if they 
choose to come forward, from their influence over the people, of repressing dis- 
turbances. But they have almost universally abstained from any expression 
of disapproval of the outrages which have taken place.” ‘ ; 

As an explanation of one great social impediment to improvement in 
South Wales, this extract about letting farms by tender is too interest- 
ing to omit, in spite of its length. The custom is very common, though 
not general : it obtains in Pembrokeshire, Cardiganshire, and Carmar- 
thenshire— 

“T cannot conceive any system more calculated to impoverish the tenant, 
and at the same time to injure the landlord. Generally, I am told by land- 
agents and those most likely to know, the custom is this. A farm is to be let, 
and a number of farmers apply for it: they are not told, as in England, ‘ The 
rent is so much; and we will consider your application, and if we think you 
are a responsible good tenant you shall have the farm’; but the negotiation is 
conducted in this manner, ‘Good morning, Mr. Smith,’ says the land-agent to 
the farmer as he walks into his office; ‘you have called to see about the farm 
to let, I understand?’ ‘Yes, Sir,’ says the farmer; ‘I should like to take it.’ 
‘Well, what will you give for it, Mr. Smith?’ Mr. Smith considers, and at 
last says what amount of rent he is prepared to pay for it. He is then told to 
call again in a day or two, and his application shall be considered. Mean- 
time, several other farmers call, and are asked in the same way what they will 
give for the farm, and are also told to call again for an answer to their offers. 
In a couple of days Mr. Smith calls again upon the agent. If Mr. Smith 
chances to be the most responsible man, and likely to be a good tenant, he is 
then told, ‘We should be very glad to have you as a tenant, Mr. Smith; 
but there are two or three offers above yours for the farm: here is Wil- 
liam Jones offers 10/. a year more than you, and James Evans 20/.’ Mr. 
Smith’s pride is rather touched, and he says, ‘I should like to have 
the farm ; and if Jones and Evans can afford to give 10/. and 20/. more for it, 
why I think I can, and will offer 25/. more.’ ‘ Very well, Mr. Smith,” says 
the agent, ‘ yours is now the highest offer, and we are very happy to have you 
as a tenant: the farm is yours.’ I have before told you, that young men just 
married and anxious to get farms, and men rendered desperate by poverty, who 
have only the chance before them of one struggle more or to sink down as 
labourers, will eagerly bid for a vacant farm even more than it is worth, in 
order to live. Against such men as these the more substantial farmer has to 
compete; and it is evident by the process I have described, that the landlord 
will succeed in thus extracting from him 25/. a year more than he thought the 
farm worth. This amount, in a farm of 1202. or 150/. a year, is a great addi- 
tion of rent. But keenness is not confined to the landlord here; it is a na- 
tional characteristic, and the tenant has as much aptitude to ‘do’ the land- 
lord as the landlord has to ‘do’ the tenant. The tenant finds out that he 
has been ‘done.’ He says nothing till next year; when in goes the plough 








into all the best of the land; he gets a wheat crop out of every field that will | 


bear it, and then throws up the farm, with every acre of land in it impoverished, 
and almost incapable of bearing a crop. Thus this game is carried on. The 
land, instead of improving, is either at a stand still or getting worse. The 
landlord is fitly rewarded for his greediness; and the tenant, instead of gra- 


dually becoming a substantial and wealthy farmer, suffers the fate of ‘ every | 


rolling stone.’ Now, this is the general practice. In some cases, this same 
sort of arrangement is come to in a more barefaced and formal manner: the 
landlord openly advertises his farm to be let by tender, and a formal tender is 
made by the tenant. I enclose you some public advertisements. The highest 
tender is not always taken; but it always is if the party making it is a re- 
— man, and able to pay. It is only fair to the landlords who pursue 
this system to say, that the tenants have themselves a good deal to blame for 
it. Iam told it is quite common for them to do that which in England would 
be thought disgraceful—go behind each other’s backs to the landlord or agent, 
and say, ‘I will give om 102. a year more for such a farm than the present 
tenant.’ Any man who should do this in England would be spit upon. Here, 
however, it is all right; it is the character of the people. ‘ Do’ me, if you 
can; I wil! try my best to ‘do’ you: believe me if you like; you are a fool if 
you do; i should be very sorry to believe you.’ This seems the universal 
creed of the people your reporter has now the happiness to dwell among.” 


At Liverpool Assizes, on Friday, Peter Burgess and others were con- 
victed of riot and assault at Mr. Pauling’s brick-croft near Manchester, 
some time since. It will be remembered that they attacked the house 
of a person who had charge of the croft; that they fired, and were re- 
pulsed with fire-arms; and that they damaged the furniture. They 
were sentenced to be imprisoned, with hard labour, for twelve calendar 
months. 

At Chester, on Saturday, James Ratcliffe was executed for the murder 
of his wife. He was about fifty-eight years of age, and had been in 
trade as a tobacconist, but was a man of very dissipated and reckless 
habits. A son had taken a house for himself at Stockport, and the re- 
mainder of the family went to live with him, unknown to the father. 
James Ratcliffe sought them out ; sat down in a neighbour’s house until 
his wife came; said that he was ill, and asked for water; and as she 
gave it to him, stabbed her with a large clasp-knife. She died next 
day. After his condemnation he was very penitent, and at the time of 
his execution in an agony of terror. 

William Grocock was finally examined before the Magistrates at 
Derby, on Saturday, on the charge of attempting to murder Eliza All- 
wood, and the further charge of rape was preferred against him; for it 
appears that before his murderous attack on the girl, he had proceeded 
to familiarities which give a colour to that charge. It does not indeed 
seem that he was repulsed by the girl; but, while Eliza herself says 
that she is “about twelve years of age,” her mother says that she is 
only eleven. Grocock sail nothing in his own defence, and he was 
committed for trial at the next Acsizes. 





IRELAND. 

The grand banquet of the Royal Agricultural Improvement Society 
of Ireland took place at Belfast on Thursday week. The Duke of 
Leinster presided; Lord Erne was Vice-President; and among the 
guests were Lord Londonderry and the principal noblemen of Ireland, 
Mr. Sharman Crawford and several Members for Ireland, Mr. Peter 
Purcell and many promoters of Irish improvement, without party dis- 
tinetions. “ The display of fashion and beauty in the galleries,” says 
an Irish paper, “ added lustre even to the gay and magic scene.” The 
Report read by the Secretary stated that the Society had accumulated 
in the Funds a capital of 4,000/. besides a well-paid yearly income of 
20001. The premiums given for cattle amounted to about 9001; 
1,000/. was allotted to local societies, now 100 in number; and large 
sums were given for the improvement in flax, yarn, butter, agricultural 
implements, seeds, &c, The eagerness-with which prizes were con- 


tested showed the spirit awakened; and such had been the improvement 
in butter, that if it were followed up, the Dutchmen would be driven 
out of the British market. 


The recent appointment of Mr. Howley to the vacant Sergeantey 
seems to be a sore hurt to the Irish Tories, who are represented by the 
Dublin Evening Mail— 

“ It is utterly impossible to convey in terms any adequate idea of the sensa- 
tions produced throughout the city yesterday when the announcement of this 
extraordinary appointment was made, Men stopped each other in the high- 
ways and public strects—disbelief was succeeded by amazement, and wonder 
gave way to disgust. This feeling pervaded alike men of all parties and all 
creeds. The political opponents of the late lamented John Beatty West—he 
had not a personal enemy on earth—could not repress their sympathy when 
they remembered that this was the very office refused to him—refused to his 
merits and his talents—his political services and professional character; and 
his rejection from which las left an afflicted widow and orphan children to 
mourn over a deserted hearth. His adherents and his friends received the 
account of this insult to his memory with burning indignation, and the people 
of Ireland will be filled with amazement when the account reaches them. Had 
Mr. Isaac Burke Bethell been taken from his respectable retirement and in- 
vested with the coif—had he been replaced in that busy scene where he once 
figured—for he really had a reasonable share of professional business, which he 
managed with skill and executed with zeal—people could not have been more 
astonished than that a gentleman—a respectable one, no doubt, in his private 
capacity—who never had any practice, and who for many years has discon- 
tinued even to ‘ walk the Hall,’ should have been selected for such an office ; 
and we owe it in justice to Mr. Howley to state, that it is understood that, of 
all others, he was the most astonished himself. * * How is it possible, 
in the teeth of such demonstrations as the appointment of Mr. Howley, that 
Ministers should enjoy the confidence of the Protestants cf Ireland, or that we 
could visit their perverse policy in any other language than that of the strong - 
est reprobation ? ” 

The papers of the other parties are not more favourably affected by 
the appointment. The Whig Evening Post pronounces it tu be one 
that “will confer no benefit on the Government: on the contrary, in- 
stead of acting as a sedative, it will be regarded by one party with ex- 
ecration, and by those who are sought to be conciliated with derision ”: 
the Catholics of the bar “do not recognize Mr. Howley either asa 
political or professional friend.” The Whig-Radical Monitor says— 
“ OF all the absurd things the Government has yet done, this certainly 
is the most absurd.” The leading Catholic paper, the Freeman’s Journal, 
declares, that ‘“‘‘aforty-parson power’ of scoffing could not express the 
utter scorn with which both this act and its paltry motive will be re- 
garded.” The Repeal Pilot asks, whether Government “think they 
will throw dust in the eyes of the country, because he [Mr. Howley 
is one of the Pope’s bad bargains?” The Ministerial Packet feebly 
defends Mr. Howley and his appointment ; saying, that though a Whig, 
he did not vote against Government at the last Dublin election; and 
adding, “* We do not mean to say that Mr. Howley is the fittest man at 
the bar for the office of third Sergeant ; but we do aver that among the 
Roman Catholic members of the profession he ranks foremost.” 

The same appointment is thus handled by the English Conservative 


Standard— 
“Mr. Howley has been for some years Chairman of Sessions, and Assistant- 


| Barrister for the two ridings of Tipperary; and his able administration of the 








onerous and important duties of that office have been from time to time the 
theme of approbation of all parties and opinions: we know that he stood in 
the highest estimation with the Conservative noblemen and gentlemen of his 
county ; and we ourselves marked our opinion of his ability and fitness for pro- 
motion so early as 1835, when we pointed him out, in conjunction with the 
late Sir M. O'Loughlin, as a Roman Catholic barrister whose promotion would 
do credit to any Government. Since then, the ability he has shown in the 
discharge of important judicial duties—the firmness, vigour, and perfect impar- 
tiality which have marked his conduct—have fully justified those our early 
observations. Noris it alone in the duties of Chairman of Sessions that he has 
displayed his fitness and his ability ; for in the various commissions of inquiry 
which he conducted under the late Government—and in many of them strong 
pety feelings were mixed up—his conduct left nothing to be desired. On the 
ast occasion, an inquiry into certain proceedings connected with the election 
of Dungannon, in which the Protestant and Roman Catholic parties came into 
violent collision, and when there were strong charges of misconduct against 
Magistrates and others, and which inquiry occupied nearly three weeks, the 
conduct of Mr. Howley turoughout received from both parties the highest 
commendation.” 


At the usual meeting of the Repeal Association, on Monday, Mr. 
O'Connell, after some remarks on the New York Herald and its editor, 
whom he by no means flattered—and on Lord Londonderry’s letter to 
Lord Roden, which he praised for its sense—touched upon another more 
stirring topic. His text was the following passage from a letter iu the 
Weekly Register, by “One who has Whistled at the Plough,” (a cor- 
respondent of the Morning Chronicle)— 

“ T saw something on Tara Hill which at first I was unwilling to believe, 
and which I did not wish to publish until 1 bad inquired into it through letters 
to England. I now find that the parties whom I saw there, and whose con- 
duct attracted my attention, were really what I suspected them to be. ‘Two or 
three of them were Irishmen, known in London; the others were English. I 
am not at liberty tosay much more, at least until next week; but I would 
warn you, and the Irish people through you, to be cautious beyond all former 
caution. That some hundreds of men, or may be thousands, did not get drunk, 
did not fall out and fight, and cause general riot on Tara Hill, to which the 
military and armed Police would have soon been summoned, was not the 
fault of the persons alluded to, nor the fault of those who paid them to come 
here—who have also paid the same men and some others to follow Mr. Cobden 
from town to town in England, from Norwich to London, from London to 
Maidstone, from Maidstone to Winchester, and several other places, to get up @ 
riot, and upset his Auti-Corn-law meetings.” 

Mr. O’Connell said that he believed the writer incapable of stating 
that which was untrue— 

“ He says that he knows these persons were hired. By whom? We must 
know from this gentleman who the people are who hired them. Can it be 
supposed they were hired by the British Ministry, or by some one in 
th2 confidence of the Police? Could there be any thing more horrible 
than to think that any government should get up a riot for the sake 
of massacre and slaughter? Now, people can see how reform has 
been stopped in England by the Chartists; the bulk of that party 
having been used by other politicians for the purpose of repressing public opi- 
nion. If this system were to be permitted—if they were to have assassins sent 
over here from England for the purpose of producing riot, and teinging about 
massacre and murder, there would:soon be an end to all diberty tn Ireland 
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The man who could design an act of that kind is a wretch that ought to he 
drawn to the scaffold. (Cheers.) If this conduct were traced to the enemies 
of the Irish people, and their undoubted right to ask for legal privileges 
was put down by the strong arm of power, it would be their duty to consider 
what constitutional resources were still left to them. (Cheers.) Who could 
tell me that in such case the people of Ireland could not live upon their pota- 
toes and leave the harvest uncut? (Cheers.) Who would tell me that they 
would not resolve not to consume any exciseable article? I do not suggest 
that this means of defence should be adopted, as the harvest is already cut and 
in the granary of the husbandman—so that I speak the day after the fair; but 
may not such a measure be proposed? (Cheers.) Next Sunday, we will have 
a meeting at Loughrea, at which probably two hundred thousan'l persons will 
tell me that such a measure would be adopted if they were unjustly assailed; 
and on the Sunday after, I will be at another meeting in Loughrea, » bere pro- 
bably as large a body of persons will be present.” ( Cheers.) 

Subsequently, Mr. O'Connell adverted to the appointment of Mr. 
Howley; with which he declared himself much pleased. That gentle- 
man was related to him, and therefore he should feel an interest in his 
prosperity; but, apart from this, he really believed him to be well 
qualified to fill the situation. There had been an unfair attempt to run 
Mr. Howley down. 

The rent for the week was declared to be 1,097/. 

It seems that the only difficulty in summoning Mr. O'Connell’s 
quasi-Parliament consists in arranging so as to evade the law ; for it is 
said that the number of candidates who apply to the Repeal Association 
to be appointed embarrasses choice. ‘The Council is to be called the 
Preservative Society ; to number 300 members, each laying down 
100/.; and it will probably be convened at the close of the year, after 
Mr. O'Connell’s speedily-approaching recess at Darrynane. 





LOCAL TAXATION. 


Report of the Poor-law Commissioners on Local Taxation, with Appendices. 
Parts I, I1., and III, Presented to both Houses of Parliament by com- 
mand of her Majesty. 

The Poor-law Commissioners have produced avery bulky Report on 
our system of local taxes, consisting of two moderately thick blue 
books, and one very thick one; and they have succeeded in exposing 
as strange a mass of anomalies as could exist. They begin their 
Report with a brief history of local taxes from the earliest date in Eng- 
land and Wales; to which partof the United Kingdom their inquiry is 
principally confined. The most ancient of such taxes are the Con- 
stable’s-rate, the Hundred-rate, the County-rate, and the Church-rate ; 
all of common Jaw origin. Some of these rates have been altered by 
statute; they have been greatly modified by custom and judicial deci- 
sions; and several other rates have been authorized by general or local 
statutes. The statutes on the subject from the reign of Edward the 
First to the present time are 173 in number; the statutes passed in the 
last twelve years exceeding in bulk all those on the same subject in the 
three preceding centuries. Several small rates intended to be sepa- 
rately imposed, such as the rate for burying dead buries, have been too 
small to levy; and have in point of fact fallen into disuse. In prac- 
tice the following are the rates which now obtain. 

1. Taxes assessed on the basis of the Poor-rate; Poor-rate, Workhouse- 
building rate, Survey and Valuation rate, Gaol Fees rate, Constables’-rate, 
three kinds of Highway rate, Lighting and Watching rate, Militia-rate; ten 
in number. 

2. Taxes calculated each on an independent basis: Church-rate, Charch- 
rate for New Churches, Repairs, &c., Burial-ground rate, Sewers-rate, General 
Sewers rate, Drainage and Enclosure rate ; six in number. 

3. Taxes originally imposed on aggregated districts by some general autho- 
rity, but ultimately assessed on the basis of the Pvor-rate: County-rate, 
County-rate for Lunatic Asylums, County-rate for Building Shire-halls, 
Burial of Dead-rate, Hundred-rate, Police-rate, Borough-rate, Watch-rate 
in Boroughs ; cight in number. 

The Report shows, that in every relation in which local taxes can be 
considered, the existing law and practice are in a state of inextricable 
confusion. For instance, to begin with “ the present purposes and ap- 
plications of these rates ’— 

‘‘These purposes amount to nearly two hundred. The purposes are inca- 
pable of being expressed by any concise definition or description. Even the 
purposes to which a single rate is applicable are often of the most dissimilar 
description. This is especially the case of the poor’s-rate, the purposes of which 
are most heterogeneous. Other of these purposes are very slightly distinguish - 
able each from each, even when provided for by different rates: for instance, 
constables’ expenses are payable out of six different rates, namely, by a con- 
stables’-rate, by the poor’s-rate, (18 Geo. III. c. 19,8. 4,) by the watching- 
rate, by a special watch-rate in boroughs, by the county-rate in the case of 
special constables, by a police-rate in the case of county or district constables, 
and again by the poor’s-rate in the case of local constables ; and three of these 
modes of providing for constables’ expenses may coexist in the same place. 
The purposes thus imperfectly defined are the subject of reiterated enactments, 
but are after all very rarely made sufficiently comprehensive to include all the 
occasions for expenditure to which the respective rates may be beneficially ap- 
plied ; and many matters of most pressing necessity are constantly found to be 
unprovided for. Ia such cases, the poor’s-rate was formerly made use of 
without much regard to the fact whether the law did or did not authorize 
the application. Since an audit was provided for the poor’s-rate, other rates 
have been more commorly resorted to on the like occasions of necessity. But the 
use of any rate for purposes not legally sanctioned, but beneticial or necessary, 
rarely stops there; but the rate once so misapplied easily becomes a fund out 
of which provision is made for more irregular and mischievous expenditure. 
Various attempts have been made in Parliament, both with a view to authorize 
certain reasonable and beneficial applications of the poor’s-rate, and with a view 
effectually to check the unauthorized misapplication of this and other rates ; 
but as yet without success. 

“Tn order to prevent the rapid multiplication of new rates as new occasions 
were recognized for public expenditure, it has been the more usual custom, 
especially since the twelfth year of —— the Second’s reign, 1739, when the 
consolidation of the county taxes took place, to charge all new expenses upon 
some existing rate, instead of creating a new rate for the occasion. The great- 
est number of new charges have been imposed upon the poor’s-rate, the next 
greatest number on the county-rate. Many of these new charges differ widely 
in their nature from the original purposes for which the rates were first im- 
posed ; but the beneficial result has been obtained, of diminishing the number 
of separate rates that may be imposed in any one district. 

“ Another practice analogous with the above, which had its origin at the 
same period, and has been considerably extended since, is that before described, 
of taking the county-rate out of the poor’s-rate; an example which bas been 
followed subsequently in all the rates described above, as being made for aggre- 











gated districts. A new tax is thus created or an old tax continued; but its 
repartition and collection, the most difficult and expensive processes, are 
effected as part of the poor’s-rate. ‘Thus all the various purposes of the ge- 
neral county-rate, of the county-rate for lunatic asylums, of the county-rate 
for building shire-halls, of the rate for the burial of dead bodies, of the hundred 
rate, of the police-rates, of the borough-rates, and of watch-rates in boroughs, 
are for the most part provided for by taxes imposed by special authorities, but 
paid out of the psor’s-rate. 

“The number of rates to be separately levied on each individual rate-payer 
has by these two operations been greatly reduced; and the single rate for the 
relief of the poor, besides providing for all its own original and secondary pur- 
poses, also serves as the means of imposing and levying eight other distinct 
rates, one of which, the county-rate, itself consists of the consolidation of seven 
former taxes. 

“ There would still remain fifteen separate and distinct rates, which might 
be levied on any one parish or township. But this number is again reduced by 
various practices, which, though unlawful, are much more convenient than the 
lawful practice would be. Thus the gaol-fees rate was, we believe, never col- 
lected separately ; being, in fact, toosmall in amount to be capable of collection : 
it was therefore unlawfully but almost necessarily paid out of the county-rate. 
Thus also the separate highway-rate for the purchase of land, and the separate 
highway-rate for law expenses, appear, so far as we can learn, never to have 
been made on those occasions where the law enabled them to be raised; but 
the purposes have been more conveniently attained by the use of the common 
highway-rate, even in cases where the amount of the latter rate has, by this 
addition, been made to exceed the limit fixed by law. In the same manner, the 
lighting and watching rate is frequently paid out of the poor’s-rate, in defiance 
of the provisions of the statute, which imposes a liability on the occupiers of 
houses and of similar property, to be rated at an amount tbree times greater 
than that at which the occupiers of land are rated. We believe also that the 
militia-rate, notwithstanding some exemptions of persons peculiar to that 
rate, has invariably been merged in the poor’s-rate. In the few instances in 
which a burial-ground-rate has been required, we believe that the expenses 
have likewise been paid out of the ordinary church-rate; and the same course 
would probably be found to have been adopted in any instances in which re- 
pairs have been required for new churches or chapels acquired or appropriated 
under the 58 Geo. IIL, ¢. 45, or the 59 Geo. ILL, c. 114, or the 3 Geo. 
IV.,.¢; 72. 

“ Besides the above modes by which the number of collections of different 
rates have been reduced, partly by legal consolidation and partly by illegal 
practice, there is still a further reduction of the number of the rates that can 
actually be levied in any district. There are several rates for which the law 
has made provision so inadequately that it is impossible to levy them: thus 
the workhouse-building rate and the survey and valuation rate are quite in- 
capable of being enforced. It would have been extremely convenient in some 
cases to have been able to resort to those rates ; but the want of sufficient legal 
powers to impose and levy them has caused the poor’s-rate to be again resorted 
to . * x 








“ The rareness of the occasions for other rates, or the limited and local cha- 
racter of their purposes, render them inapplicable and unknown to the greater 
part of the country. The two additional highway-rates, the new church rate, 
and the burial-ground rate, are of this kind. The sewers-rate is of very 
limited local application. The burial-of-dead rate can only by possibility 
apply to maritime counties. 

“ The provisions as to drainage and enclosure-rates do not create a separate 
rate; they merely afford facilities for the levying the expenses incurred under 
drainage and enclosure acts. 

“The militia not being now embodied, the exercise of the powers for the 
imposition of the militia-rate is, for the present, suspended. 

“Thus, partly with legal authority and partly without it, the number of 
distinct rates imposed for all the purposes of local taxation is ordinarily re- 
duced, where a poor’s-rate is leviable, to the poor’s-rate, the highway-rate, and 
the church-rate; with the addition somewhat frequently of the lighting and 
watching rate, and the sewers-rate. But in places where a poor’s-rate cannot 
be levied, as in extraparochial places, and where by consequence that rate 
cannot be resorted to in substitution for other rates, the number of rates levied 
under different denominations is often greater than in ordinary parishes. 
Sometimes, however, the constables’-rate is used in such places in the same 
manner as the poor’s-rate is used in parishes. More frequently, arrangements 
of voluntary origin among the inbabitants are acquiesced in, by which pro- 
vision is made for the burdens imposed on such places. Sometimes also where 
such places are opulent or populous, or their privileges of exemption are 
valuable, local acts have been obtained to provide for those burdens which the 
districts are subject to. On the other band, some parishes and townships, 
wherein an entire poor’s-rate is levied, are divided by the boundaries of two 
counties, or of a county and a borough, or are otherwise so situated that a 
part and not the whole of the district is liable to a county or a borough rate : in 
such cases separate rates are imposed and collected under the denomination of 
a county or a borough rate, in the portions of the district respectively liable. 
In such places, the number of rates collected under different denominations 
would be found to be greater than the average number of rates of different 
denominations in other places.” 

The amount of money levied yearly by these means is calculated at 
not less than 12,000,000/. But even under this head there is great 
doubt, as there is only authentic information respecting some of the 
taxes; and in Scotland the returns on the subject are so defective as 
not to show even an approximation to the truth. As we proceed in the 
inquiry, there is the same confusion respecting the kinds of property 
liable, and the persons liable; and as in some cases the resident is 
liable and the property in others, the most extraordinary inequatities 
arise in the exemption of rich absentee proprietors and poor residents. 
Take the case of stock in trade, now exempted under a temporary 
law— 

“ Being rateable only as constituting the ability of an ‘ inhabitant,’ it was 
consistently held that no person could be rated for stock in trade but an inha- 
bitant actually resident, that is to say, ‘a person habitually eating, drinking, 
and sleeping in the place, or whose family or [menial and personal] servants 
habitually eat, drink, and sleep there.’ This conclusion, however consistent 
in reasoning, produces great practical inequalities in the burden of the tax. 
The opulent merchant or tradesman can always escape from it at pleasure, by 
residing out of the parish where his stock is kept; and the saving of the rate 
on a large stock would often be more than sulficient to pay the expense of a 
country residence. But the poorer tradesman can never, or very rarely, have 
his residence at a distance from his place of business. It has been expressl 
held that a shipowner, whose ships were registered at Liverpool and who 
warehouses and a counting-house in the parish of Liverpool, but who resided 
in a different parish, was not rateable for his ships. It has also been held, that 
where three partners carried on their business in premises at which their fore- 
man and his family resided, the partners themselves residing in another parish, 
were not rateable. But the inequality is most clearly shown where persons of 
precisely the same condition, and having precisely the same interest in the 
same property, are some held to be liable and some exempt; as where of ge | 
veral ; artners one resided on the premises, he alone was rateable as an inhae 
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bitant for his share of the stock, and the others were held exempt as to their 
shares.” 

A laxity in practice causes another anomaly— oe 

“Thus an Overseer, or other officer, by a mere formality, the mere writing 
and production before two Justices of a list of names, procures the wholesale 
exemption from the rate of persons who are thereby relieved from all the checks 
involved in the condition of making a personal application and of giving proof 
of their poverty. The Overseer enacts the parts of the applicant for ex~- 
cusal, and of the witness to poverty, in addition to his own appropriate part 
in consenting to the excusal. The pretext used in justification of this practice 
is, that it saves trouble, but especially that it saves the expense in Justices’ 
clerks’ fees; one fre upon one collective application, and one collective order, 
serving instead of a multitude of fees upon a multitude of personal applications 
and individual orders. The excuse is itself founded on another irregularity, 
namely, the practice of the parish paying these fees, instead of the applicant, 
who is legally liable to pay them. 

“ Another practice, not so much an abuse of this provision as a misappre- 
hension, or neglect, or defiance of their duty, by Overseers, is that of wholly 
omitting persons whom the Oversecrs consider or allege to be poor, from the 
sate as originally made. This practice, which is a very common one, of course 
dispenses even with the formality of an application to Justices in the summary 
manner above described. The amount of property thus exempted without 
authority is very large, often excceding a tenth part of the value of a parish. 
The arbitrary exemption of course involves a proportionate overcharge in the 
other property in the parish. It bas been a matter of frequent remark, which 
‘we will not here dwell upon, that the excusal of a considerable number of poor 
persons from the rate begets in them an injurious indifference as to the dis- 
poeal of a fund to which they do rot contribute, leaving in them a disposition 
to acquiesce in its improper expenditure among their neighbours, and even to 
favour and collude with false and unfounded claims upon it. On the other 
hand, the strict enforcement of the rate upon all kinds of property is observed 
to have the effect of creating a general vigilance and jealousy in those poor 
rate-payers, who are at the same time the most constant witnesses of the con- 
duct and condition of their neighbours and the best judges of the propriety of 
the claims made by paupers upon the funds. Injurious as the effect of im- 
proper excusals is upon the poorer occupicrs, it is scarcely more mischievous 
than the indifference begotten by the same practice in the owners of the ex- 
empted property, who, by the exemption, lose the motive to secure a correct 
application of the funds, and are, indced, often left with motives uncounter- 
acted to obtain for their tenants, as paupers, as large a share as possible of the 
rate exacted from other persons and properties. We believe that few more 
active causes of public local abuses can be found than these practices, where 
they prevail to any considerable extent.” 

The principle on which property is valued is equally subject to 
causes of confusion ; and it is observed that there is a general disposi- 
tion to undervalue property. The accounting for the rates is not more 
systematic ; and the making of the rate is as anomalous as any thing— 

“ In laying the rates on these properties, persons, and districts, some forms 
of proceeding are prescribed, the chief of which are the following. In making 
the poor’s-rate, it was required by the 17 Geo. II. ¢. 38, (1744,) that books 
should be provided, aml that true and just copies of all rates for the relief of 
the poor should be ‘nity wrote and entered therein. No similar provision is 
expressly made for any other rate, but it is often assumed that a rate will! be 
made in a book. Thus in the case of the highway-rate, certain particulars are 
required to be entered, which the surveyor is directed to sign. Asa matter of 
convenience, however, the material particulars of every rate gre necessarily 
entered in some book. 

‘* The process of making a rate, essentially consists in the determination of 
the amounts of the contributions to be made by individuals respectively liable 
to the tax. 

“In the taxes for independent districts, the process of imposition of all the 
taxes treated of in this Report, consists in nothing more than ascertaining and 
describing the properties in respect of which the tax is imposed, tke persons 
liable, the rateable value of the properties, and the sums required to be peid in 
connexion with each property. These being entered in a book, constitute for 
the most part the rate-book. In the case of the poor’s-rate book, some other 
particulars are required to be entered, the most important of which is the gross 
estimated rental. 

“In the taxes for aggregate districts the process is different. The persons 
having the authority to order the rate to be made, usually do no more than state 
the sum in the pound at which the rate is to be made for the whole aggregate 
district, or else the gross sum to be paid by each subdivision; leaving the 
repartition of this poundage-rate, or this sum in gross, to be carried into effect 
by the respective officers of the subdivision. This, in the taxes on the basis of 
the county-rates, is done as a separate and distinct rate in the very few in- 
stances where there is no poor’s-rate or constables’-rate, applicable equally to 
the whole of the subdivision; but in the great majority of cases it is done by 
simply paying the aggregate rate out of the poor’s-rate, or constables’-rate of 
the parish, township, or place constituting the subdivision. 

“Where a rate is prepared by the proper officers, it is sometimes required 
that it should be allowed by some superior officer: thus, the poor’s-rate, the 
constables’-rate, the highway- rate, and perhaps the gaol-fees-rate, before they 
are of any force, are to be allowed by two Justices; the militia-rate by one 
Justice; the church-rate is usually allowed by the Archdeacon or other autho- 
rized ordinary, but this allowance is not considered essential to its validity, 

“ Although the poor’s-rate is of no force until allowed by two Justices, it 
was still held that the allowance was a mere matter of form, a merely minis- 
terial act ; and consequently, if any rate, signed by the proper number of Over- 
seers, was presented to Justices, they were bound to allow it, and could be com- 
pelled by mandamus to do so. It is not easy toconceive what effect such allow- 
ance (called a ‘consent’ by the Statute of Elizabeth) could produce, except 
useless trouble to both the Justices and the Overseers. More recently, the 
6 and 7 Wm. IV.,c. 96, 8. 1., declared that ‘no rate for the relief of the poor 
in England and Wales shall be allowed by any Justices, or be of any force, 
which shall not be made on an estimate of the net annual value of the several 
hereditaments rated,’ &c. It was understood that this provision was to supply 
the insufficiency of the appeal for the cure of the rete; it being clear that rate- 
payers will never appeal when they are all rated too low; while it was supposed 
that the Justices would, with a view to the county-rate, be willing to check any 
apparent general under-estimate of property. In the case of the Queen v. the 

1 of Yarborough, however, where it is decided that the Overseers are not 
bound by a professional valuation, it alzo appears to have been the opinion of 
the Court that the Justices’ consent remains in all respects ministerial as before, 
and that if the Overseers sign the declaration that the particulars in tbe rate are 
correct so far as they can ascertain them, the Justices are bound, whatever may 
be their opinion, to allow the rate. If this be so, the allowance still remains a 
useless form, which the law forbids to be dispensed with.” 

In a note, the Commissioners give “instances of uninformed legis- 
lation,” which constitute as marvellous a sample of confusion enacted 
by Parliament as any of the haphazard changes. Scarcely any thing 
could be more material than to define in proper terms the persons or 
property to be taxed; “ yet there is scarcely an instance in any modern 
aet, where the intention has been to impose the tax on the basis of the 





poor’s-rate, in which the purpose has been legally or unambiguously 
defined.” In some cases, the property only is fixed and the person is 
inferred, or vice versa; in other cases, the chief proprietors are ex- 
empted by a confusion of terms; and in some cases a poor’s-rate ig 
taken as a basis, where there is no poor’s-rate. Appeals against illegal 
taxes are illusory, in consequence of bad definition: for instance, one 
act extends a certain right of appeal, the right thus extended having in 
reality no existence except in the assumption of the extending enact- 
ment. The accountability of collectors, keepers, and payers of taxes, 
is often doubtful, and sometimes wholly omitted, in acts authorizing 
taxes. Sometimes there are substitufe provisions, or two sets of laws 
for the same purpose; causing a useless incumbrance of the statute- 
book and endless embarrassment to public officers. Laws intended to 
be repealed are sometimes left in force for want of distinctness: thus, 
the liability of personal property is repealed in the case of the poor- 
rate, the repeal is implied in the case of other rates, doubtful in respect 
of some, and still in force in others. In sketching these sources of con- 
fusion, the Commissioners specify a number of laws incapable of ful- 
filling their own purpose; and all for want of understanding the pre- 
vious law, or the value of words. 

The Commissioners propose a variety of amendments ; the principal 
of which are these: that, as the poor-rate is already the basis on which 
several other local taxes are calculated, all the other local taxes should 
be made conformable in their incidence with that: ‘“ That the poor’s- 
rate, or ‘ consolidated general rate’ of each parish, should be made by 
a paid valuer or assessor; such assessor to be appointed for a district of 
parishes by the Justices at Quarter-sessions, or by the Chairman and 
Vice-Chairmen of Unions, to hold his office during good behaviour; his 
salary to be fixed by the Poor-law Commissioners, who would likewise have 
the power of dismissal for incompetence or misconduct: that the officers 
who are now by law authorized to make any of the existing rates, 
should specify to the assessor the sums required in each quarter of the 
year; the assessor to add together all the amounts so estimated, and to 
make one general poundage-rate for each parish or place, for the whole 
amount required: that the poor’s-rate and all other rates, or the “ con- 
solidated general rate,” should be a landlord’s rate, levied on the occu- 
pier, but deducted by him from the rent: that the provisions now appli- 
cable to the collection, levy, and audit of poor’s-rates, and appeals 
against it, should be applied to the general rate: that the general rate, 
with the exception perhaps of county and borough rates, should be 
deposited with some treasurer, and only withdrawn by orders for actual 
payments by the several officers having the expenditure of the respective 
rates. ‘The Commissioners, besides discussing many details, enter into 
a variety of considerations to show that the alteration would not inter- 
fere with the franchise of Parliamentary and municipal representatives. 








Feoreiqn and Colonial. 


Srain.—The reaction against the present Government has burst out 
in overt acts. Before, however, proceeding to narrate the events, it will 
be as well to quote some correspondence of the Morning Chronicle 
illustrating the state of feeling in the capital. It will be remembered 
that the Moderados have been purging the army of those unfavourable 
to their party. The still unconquered Juntas have counteracted their 
work by carrying it still farther— 

“ The army,” writes one, “exists no more. In obedience to the orders of 
the Juntas, the War-offce has disbanded the military levies of 1836 and 1838 ; 
being more than 30,000 of the best and steadiest soldiers. The provincial 
militia has been disbanded at the same time ; the cadres, or a few of the princi- 
pal officers, being alone maintained. Efforts are making to reorganize the 
army after the French plan; but even this is unpopular with the troops. All 
the military appointments of the Juntas have been confirmed; that is, the 
hottest volunteers and most inexperienced soldiers have been declared Colonels, 
Captains, and Majors, whilst the old officers are turned adrift. Serrano tried 
at first to resist, but in vain.” 

Another correspondent describes the disorganization of the Ministry 
itself— 

“ The feeble but honest Lopez flings himself on bis sofa, and has abandoned 
hope as well as activity. Caballero and Ayllon, on the contrary, show fight, 
resist the Moderados, and appoint none but downright Liberals. Serrano is in 
the hands of Narvaez; Frias, Marine Minister, and holding the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs ad interim, is as null as Lopez. Olozaga and Cortina are pe- 
trified, and cry out, ‘ Let there be no change, no quarrel": all they hope for is 
to drag on till the Cortes meet. The Infante Don Francisco inhabits Cara~ 
banchel, two leagues from Madrid. He and his family are furious at the opem 
determination of the Coalition to have a French Prince marry the Queen. He 
has pawned all his jewels, and the money procured will probably go to excite a 
new insurrection. Already, indeed, the cry of * Death to the Moderados, Viva 
Espartero !’ grows common in the streets and suburbs.” 

Such was the state of matters when disturbances broke out in the 
streets of Madrid, which were patrolled by troops. Menacing cries 
were hitherto the principal acts; but on the night of the 29th August, 
a battalion of the Regiment del Principe revolted. One means by 
which Narvaez gained the army was promising the men that those 
who had been longest in service should be discharged, and that non- 
commissioned officers should be advanced a grade; and the Regiment 
demanded fulfilment of that promise— 

“ Measures were promply taken, the whole garrison placed under arms, and 
a strong force of cavalry posted at the Puerta del Sol. General Narvaez pro- 
ceeded to the convent of San Francisco with a strong force of the Regiment of 
the Princesa ; where he negotiated with the ‘ seditious battalion,’ and prevailed 
on them to lay down their arms without acontest. The battalion of the Prin- 
cipe say that they did so on his renewing his promise of immediate licentia ab- 
soluta, and overlooking their unceremonious mode of insisting on it. He then 
locked up the disarmed soldiers in one room, the corporals in a second, and the 
sergeants in a third; and drew out every fifth man by lot to be shot, regardless 
of his promise. ‘This was, however, seriously resisted by General Serrano and 
some of his staff; and he finaliy contented himself with instituting a summary 
court-martial, by which twelve of the ringleaders were marked out; eight of 
whom, five sergeants, two corporals, and a soldier, were condemned to death, 
and four others to hard labour, namely, one sergeant for six years, two corpo- 
rals for two years, and one soldier for one year. The first-mentioned eight 
were immediately turned over to so many priests, confessed, and shot, within 
an hour, this morning, outside the gate of Toledo, in the presence of strong 
bodies of horse, foot, and artillery.” 

It was reported that on the night of the 28th a quantity of concealed 
muskets and ammunition had been discovered. Another rumour was 
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that of a conspiracy among the National Guards to seize Narvaez, Con- 
cha, and Serrano; but as no arrests occurred, it is treated as a ruse by 
Government to justify harsh measures. 

On the 28th, Mr. Aston, the Minister Plenipotentiary of England, 
announced to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, in an audience which he 
had required for that purpose, that his Government recognized the 
Provincial Government, and that the relations of friendship and har- 
mony which had prevailed until then between the two countries should 
continue as heretofore. This news was inserted in the Official Gazette 
of the 3l1st. 

The Queen and Infanta returned to Madrid on the evening of the 
30th. ‘They were received with the warmest “enthusiasm.” Madrid 
was then perfectly tranquil. In the midst of the disorder, Maria Chris- 
tina was said to keep up an active correspondence with her daughter. 

The Corresponsai anvounces that the Minister of War had addressed 
a circular to the Captains-General of Provinces, enjoining them to direct 
the attention of their subordinates to the Royal ordinances which forbid 
military men to indulge in any manifestations of political opinion, on 
any pretext whatsoever. 

The Madrid Gazette of the 28th contained a decree of the Minister 
of the Interior, prescribing that as soon as the elections for the Cortes 
shall have been terminated, all the Provincial Deputations shall be re- 
newed, and enter on their functions the lst of November next. This 
decree had created considerable sensation at Madrid, as it was con- 
sidered a violation of the constitution. The Ministers are accused of 
sending officers in the army favourable to Espartero to distant posts, in 
order to render their election for Madrid impossible. 

The Barcelona Deputation had arrived in Madrid. They did not 
demand a Central Junta; but they insisted on guarantees against a 
purely Moderado ascendancy, the appointment of Prim to be Captain- 
General of Catalonia, the retention of Echalecu as Commandant of 
Montjuich, and the keeping Barcelona and its fortress in the hands of 
their own friends. Ministers were feebly negotiating for a compromise. 
Meanwhile, Prim seems to be making common cause with the Cata- 
lonians ; and several battalions of free corps in the province remained 
in arms; refusing to lay them down until “ constitutional liberty ” 
should be granted to the entire country. 


Iraty.—The most contradictory accounts respecting the insurrection 
in Bologna find their way abroad. The Algemeine Zeitung of August 
28th has private advices by way of Coire, which represent the disorders 
as important, and it names the chiefs— 

“ The original leaders of the movement, among whom isthe young Marchese 
Tanara, a Count Zambeccari, and a Piedmontese ex-officer, named Melaru, 
have effected their escape. Now, the persons at the head of the insurrection 
are one Lambertini from Bologna, two brothers Muratori from Bazzano, (one of 
whom is a physician,) a corn-dealer from Bazzano, anda man who was formerly 
a gendarme from Bologna.’ 

The Augsburg Gazette has a paragraph dated August 24th, which 
makes light of the affair, representing it as a mere contest with smug- 
glers. This is inconsistent with subsequent accounts. A letter dated 
Leghorn, August 30th, in the French papers, says— 

“The tumult is drawing nearer to us: the armed bands of the Legations, 
driven along by the Papal troops, have entered Tuscany, on the side both of 
Pistoja and Sansepolcro; which would imply that Guerillas have formed, not 
only in the Bolognese, but also in Romagna. And we are also led to believe 
that something serious is dreaded in the Marches; for we learn from Rome that 
two battalions of infantry and a squadron of cavalry have been ordered to 
proceed immediately from Rome into the provinces. 

“ Travellers from Bologna state that a ferment still prevailed there. The 
military measures were still enforced, and had even increased, owing to the 
alarm spread on the night of the 23d. The report had suddenly spread that a 
band was approaching Monte Padcrno, half a league from the San Mamalo 
gate, with the view, according to some, of seizing upon the powder-magazine, 
(which has been conveyed for a time to San Michele-in-Bosco, outside the 
same gate, ) and according to others, to excite a disturbance at the moment the 
people were at a procession in the Annunciata Church in the same locality. A 
column of troops sallied forth in haste; but the band bad reached the moun- 
tains again, and, by cross-roads, arrived on the high-road from Bologna to 
Florence, running along Pianoro and Lajano, where it had engagements with 
detachments come up in various directions. Some men were put /iors de com- 
bat on both sides. 

“ The Tuscan Government, habitually so peaceful, has been greatly excited 
by these occurrences. The people have not been less alarmed, for all wuo were 
bathing or in the country have immediately reéntered the town. The Tuscan 
troops have been put in motion in all directions.” 

A notification, dated 26th August, by the Cardinal Legate Spinola, 
Governor of Bologna, lets it be seen that the disorder was one of a 
political nature and of considerable importance— 

“ Whilst the Legation of Bologna and those bordering were enjoying the 
blessings of public tranquillity, and although this populous and enlightened 
city has always shown that it appreciated this blessing, by repelling all idea of 
disorder, some evil-disposed persons conceived the perfidious design of exciting 
disturbances among us; seducing, by means of gold and mad promises of 
pillage, a handful of individuals belonging to the lower classes. ‘Chis wicked 
conspiracy having come to the knowledge of the Government, the arrest of its 
authors was immediately ordered ; some fell into the hands of justice, others 
escaped, and asmall number have adopted the desperate step of placing them- 
selves at the head of a band of deluded men infesting the mountainous parts of 
the province. The Government, which is always on the watch to secure pub- 
lic tranquillity and guarantee property, took measures to suppress any attempt, 
and sent forces to destroy those who had assembled. They have, in fact, been 
driven from their places of refuge, where they had committed the most san- 
guinary and horrible crimes. Pursued without intermission on the loftiest 
mountains in the proviuce, a number of individuals have been made prisoners, 
others wounded, and some killed; the rest fed to the Tuscan territory, where 
they have in part fallen into the power of the forces of the Grand Duke.” 

The Cardinal goes on to praise the good feeling of the Bolognese, 
and their “ indignation against the abominable project cf 2 minority, 
tending to disturb the peace and order of the country ”; and he exhorts 
them to “place reliance on the vigilance of the Government, and on 
the military force which has struggled with ardour to deliver you from 
such pernicious people.” A military commission had been appointed 
to try the offenders. 

The Augsburg Gazette of the Ist instant has advices from Rome of 
the 24th August, which state that the Government had ordered several 
persons to be arrested; that others had lef: the country; and that the 
real nature ofthe disturbances was not yetcorrectly ascertained. The 
Algemeine Zeitung mentions the cause as knowa— 





“‘ The immediate cause of these disorders is traced to the dissatisfaction oc- 
casioned by the reported intention of the Papal Government to levy new Swiss 
troops. There appears to be no foundation for the statement that the disturb- 
ances have been excited by some disbanded Swiss troops; because, as Protest- 
ants, a new capitulation was refused them.” 


Syria.—Letters from Beyrout mention an unpleasant occurrence at 
Jerusalem. Dr. M‘Gowan, physfien to the Protestant mission, was 
sitting on horseback before a green-grocer’s shop, ordering some melons, 
when a party of soldiers began to jeer him and to tickle his horse. 
After inetfectually desiring them to desist, he swept his whip behind, 
to keep them off. He was instantly dragged from his horse, and 
severely beaten— 

“ Mr. Young, the Consul, on hearing the circumstance, immediately sent his 
Janissaries, who released Dr. M‘Gowan and brought him home. At the same 
time, he demanded as a satisfaction from Redschid Pasha, that the soldiers 
should be punished, and the sergeant of the guard publicly degraded. Redschid 
Pasha replied, that the soldiers were mere raw Rediff lately levied, and there~ 
fore excusable in some measure from ignorance; but that he would place the 
sergeant fora week underarrest. Mr. Young, well knowing that such nominal 
satisfaction could have no salutary effect in deterring others from committing 
similar outrages, declined to recede from his first demand, and sent a courier 
to Colonel Rose, the Consul-General, acquainting him with all the circum- 
stances of the case.” 

On Colonel Rose’s representation, the Seraskier, Ahmed Pasha, sent 
Omar Bey, Colonel of Artillery, to Jerusalem, to inquire into the case. 
The British authorities placed the Queen’s ship Geyser at Omar Bey’s 
disposal, and he left Beyrout on the 27th July for Jaffa. 

The house of the French Consul at Jerusalem had also been violently 
attacked, because he had hoisted the flag of his country. 





H*liscellaneous. 


The Duke and Dutchess de Victoria, and Donna Elidia, with their 
snite, went to Windsor by the Great Western Railway, on Tuesday 
morning, with a special order from the Lord Chamberlain, enabling 
them to survey the whole of the Castle. The party remained at the 
Castle nearly three hours, and then drove to Virginia Water; returning 
to town in the afternoon. 

The Augsburg Gazette states, that Espartero had demanded, through: 
the English Chargé d’ Affaires at Hamburg, whether, in the event of his 
wishing to go there, he would be permitted to reside. The reply of the 
Senate, adds the Gazette, is not known, but there is little doubt that 
permission would be granted. 

Lord Ranelagh has addressed a letter to the Lord Mayor, saying— 

“You have invited General Espartero and his suite to partake of the 
civic hospitality. Are you aware that one of the Generals composing that 
suite is named ‘ Nogueras,’ ex- Minister of War; and that it was the same No- 
gueras who ordered the execution of theaged and infirm mother of Cabrera, 
at Tortosa; of which deed Lord Palmerston says, in one of his despatches, 
‘It is impossible to express in adequate language the disgust and indignation 
which this atrocious crime has produced in the minds of all persons in this 
country ?’” 

‘the Morning Chronicle contains a quasi-official defence of General 
Espartero from a recent charge— 

“In the discussion at the Court of Common Council, on Friday last, relative 
to the Regent of Spain, Mr. Stokes stated, that ‘ by the promises he made to 
them, (the Biscayans,) and the support he received from Queen Christina, he 
became from a Lieutenant a Colonel, a General, a Duke, and reached the pin- 
nacle of greatness.’ We can state, from undoubted authority, that in the 
year 1823, when the Neapolitan Princess Maria Christina was only seventeer 
years old, and could not have had any idea of becoming either Queen-Consort 
or Queen-Regent of Spain, and ten years before the late civil war in Spain 
broke out, Espartero was a Brigadier-General, and Chief of the Staff of the 
King of Spain’s army in Peru.” 


Sir Robert Peel is visiting the Duke of Rutland, at Haddon Hall, in 
Derbyshire. He arrived from Drayton on Thursday. 

The periodical Whig rumours that Sir Robert Peel is in a bad state 
of health are revived; the most distinct shape being given to the tale by 
the London correspondent of the Dublin Evening Post— 

“ [ have learned, with the deepest pain, that the fatigues and anxieties of 
office have again impaired the health of the Premier. About three years since, 
there had been symptoms of internal disease; which, fortunately, yielded to 
judicious treatment and a vigorous constitution. Latterly, however, similar 
symptoms have reappeared, and it is feared that Sir Robert Peel, ere long, will 
find it necessary to relieve himself from the cares and turmoils of public life. 
There is, I am happy to learn, no cause for serious appr ion at p t 
The Queen, I understand, had expressed a desire that the Premier should ac- 
company the Royal party to France ; but the right honourable gentleman urged 
the necessity,on account of delicate health, of some relaxation among his family 
circle, and her Majesty kindly dispensed with his attendance.” 

A correspondent of the Standard supplies some particulars of the 
family of the Reverend Theobald Mathew, whose mission in the Me- 
tropolis has made him an object of special interest. The genealogist 
states that the family carry back their pedigree to the Welsh Gwayth- 
voed, King of Cardigan; through Sir David Mathew, Standard-bearer 
to Edward the Fourth. Admiral Thomas Mathew was descended from 
the same knight. A lineal descendant of Sir David went from Llandaff 
to Ireland about the year 1610, and married the widow of Lord Thurles, 
mother of the great Duke of Ormond—the first of many alliances be~ 
tween the Butler and Mathew families. Eventually, the possessor of 
the estates became Earl of Llandaff; but at the death of the last Earl, 
the title expired, and the property weat to his sister, Lady Elisha Ma- 
thew; who, dying in 1842, left them to the Viscount de Chabot, a 
French nobleman with extensive connexions io Ireland, brother-in-law 
to the Duke of L«inster, but not at all related to the Mathew family. 
The executors to Lady Elisha’s will were the Duke and her relative 
Father Mathew; but Mr. Mathew refused to act. Nor does he inter- 
fere in the litization at law of which the will is still the subject. 

Ambng the passengers who sailed for America in the steam-ship 
Caled6nia, from Liverpool, on Tuesday evening, were, Judge Haliburton, 
of Nova Scotia, the reputed Sam Slick; Mr. E. G. Wakefield, who 
goes to take his seat in the Canadian House of Assembly; and Mr. 
Macready, the tragedian. 

Captain James Clarke Ross has returned from his expedition of 
discovery in the South Sea. ‘The expedition-ships, Erebus and Terror, 
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arrived at Deal on Tuesday afternoon; and the Captain landed at 
Folkestone on Wednesday morning, and proceeded at once to report 
himself at the Admiralty. 

M. Thiers has been travelling in Switzerland. The Zurich Gazette 
states, that his object is to make himself personally and minutely ac- 
quainted with the locality of the theatre of war of 1798-1799, for the 
purpose of his forthcoming new volumes of the History of the French 
Revolution. M. Michelet, Professor of History at the University of 
Paris, arrived at Fribourg nearly at the same time, to study on the 
spot the movements of Charles the Bold of Burgundy, whose life will 
be treated in the sixth volume of his History of France. 

Victor Hugo has unfortunately lost his daughter, who had recently 
married M.C. Vacquerie. The young couple were accompanying M. 
Vacquerie’s uncle, an old sea-captain and merchant of Havre, in an open 
boat, from Villequier to Caudebee ; the uncle’s son also being of the party. 
The boat upset by some accident, on a bank called the Dos d’ Ane, and all 
perished. It is supposed that M. Vacquerie, who was an excellent 
swimmer, was drowned in the endeavour to save his wife. 


The Commissioners of Customs have issued a further Report, con- 
stituting a kind of reply to the Treasury Report on the Jate Customs 
frauds. Its gist may be described in very few words: it conveys divers 
apologies for omissions of duty pointed out by the Treasury Commis- 
sioners, raises difficulties in the way of compliance with the sugges- 
tions of the censors, but promises in effect to adopt the } rincipal 
amendments recommended. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have issued orders, that 
from henceforward the Madeira, West Indian, Mexican, and Mediterra- 
nean mails, are to be embarked and landed at Southampton, instead of 
at Falmouth; by which the steam-ships will be allowed to proceed di- 
rect to their destinations, and the delays that have hitherto occurred will 
be avoided.— Times. 

The subscription in aid of the new movement on the part of the Na- 
tional School Society already exceeds 90,0002, Of this sum, 630 indi- 
viduals have contributed no less than 70,0001, The majority of sub- 
scribers are clergymen. 

Mr. J. S. Buckingham has writteu a letter to the Times reasserting 
that the statements in his book respecting Mr. James Gordon Bennett's 
paper, the New York Herald, are true; acd that the journal ‘“ surpasses 
the worst newspaper ever published in England ”— 

“1 may refer to Captain Marryat’s account of the newspaper press of 
America, in the second chapter of the second scries of his Diary, in which Mr. 
Bennett’s paper is there described as the worst of all the disreputable papers in 
the United States, and, as Mr. Dickens truly says, in his Notes, ‘their name 
is Legion.’ Captain Marryat mentions also the fact, that before he had been 
in America six weeks he was attacked by Mr. Bennett, and a copy of the paper 
was sent to Captain Marryat with these words written in the margin—‘ Send 
twenty dollars, and it shall be stopped.’ ” 

The presents which Captain Harris recently brought for the Queen 
of England from the Court of Shoa, in Southern Abyssinia, are thus 
described— 

“Among them is a jet black mule, of the most exquisite symmetry, taken 
from the stud of the King of Shoa, and presented in his Majesty’s name to 
the Heir Apparent to the British Throne. The trappings of this beautiful 
animal (which in the language of the country is called éishal, or sans-pareil) 
—consisting of a saddle-cloth, of a peculiar form and exquisite workmanship, 
upon which is elaborately emblazoned the Ethiopian lion, an extraordinarily 
shaped Abyssinian saddle, with breast-plate and head-stall en suite—are of the 
most gorgeous and magniticent description. The other presents brought over 
by Captain Harris consist of a crown worn by the former Queen of Shoa ; 
various shields covered with numerous warlike devices, composed of gold and 
silver and precious stones; spears; gauntlets; cloaks and robes made of the 
skins of Ethiopian wild animals; armlets of solid silver; numerous distinctive 
badges of honour, such as ivory rings, silver falchions, or crooked swords; 
curious specimens of armour; several baskets made of grass and beads, and 
somewhat rude in their construction, filled with aromatic herbs, &c. A bril- 
liantly-illuminated letter to her Majesty, in the Arabic language, in which the 
King of Shoa expresses the highest respect and esteem for ‘the Queen of the 
greatest nation under the sun,’ accompanied the presents brought over by 
Captain Harris.” 





A fatal and extraordinary duel took place a few days since, in the 
commune cf Maisonfort, (Seine-et-Oise.) Two gentlemen, named 
Lenfant and Malfant, having quarrelled over a game at billiards, drew 
lots who should first throw the red ball at his adversary’s head. Chance 
favoured M. Maldant, who threw the ball with such force and correct 
aim at the forehead of ihe other as to kill him on the spot.— Galignani’s 
Messenger. 

We have just seen a gentleman from Calais, who states that the son 
of the late Mr. Dadd passed through there three days since, en route for 
Marseilles. The fact of the murder having been committed was then 
fully known ; but the passports being all regular, he was permitted to 
proceed. The authorities, however, set the telegraph to work, and on his 
arrival at Marseilles, no doubt he will be arrested. He has plenty of 
money with him.— Sun. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 
Ou the 2Ist August, at Llaustinan, Pembrokeshire, the Lady of J. OWEN Epwarpes, 
Esq., of a son and heir, 
On the 22d, the Lady of Captain Macitwarne, R.N., Inspecting Commanding 
Officer of Coast Guard, Devonport, of a son. 
On the 2€th, at the Rectory, Beechiugstoke, the Lady of the Rev. E. Cautrtenp, of 


a son. 

On the 31st, at Southtown House, Kenton, Devon, the Right Hon. Lady Mary 
Etizapern Hawortn, of a daughter. 

On the dist, at Beech Hill, near Haddington, North Britain, Mrs. W. A. Berucye, 
of a danghter. 

On the dist, the Lady of the Rev. W. H. Lanvon, of Slebech, Pembrokeshire, of a 
daughter. 

On the 3d September, at Wes'br-ok, the Lady Georarana Ryper, of a daughter. 

On the 4th, at Leamington, the Lady of Waksnursr Peyton, Exq., of Wakehurst 
Place, Sussex, of a son. 

Ou the 4th, at Colne, the Lady of the Rev. Dr. Greenwoop, of a daughter. 

Ou the Sth, at Hatton, Middlesex, Lady Pottock, of a daughter, 

On the 5th, at the Relief Mause, Kelso, Mrs. Jarvis, of a son. 

On the 6th, at Clare Priory, Suffolk, the Lady of Licut.-Col. Baker, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 
On the 4th March, at Auckland, New Zealand, Freperrox Warraker, Exq., Judge 





of the County Court of the Northern District, to Avavsta GrirsitH, step-daughter of 
ALEXANDER SHEPHERD, Esq., Colonial Treasurer, 

On the 17th August, at Bray, Berkshire, Jeston Homrray, Esq., third son of the late 
Sir Jeremiah Homfray, of Landaff House, Glamorgaushire, to Amenta IsaBeLra, el@est 
daughter of Sir Francis DESANGEs. 

On the 29th, at Prestou. Henry Gairrttu, Esq., D L., Port Royal, Sligo, to Jens, 
third daughter of James Peporr, Esq., D.L., of Ash:on Lodge, pear Preston. 

On the 3lst, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Captain Roseart Fansuawe Sroprorn, 
R.N., eldest son of Sir Robert Stopford, Governor of Greenwich Hospital, to Emmy 
Anna, daughter of the late Captain Witpranam, R.N. 

On the Slst, at Avon Dassett, Warwickshire, George Rovurn Howanp, Esa., son o} 
the Rev. Robert Howard, of Throckleby House, near Scarborough, to Caronine 
Lerrice, eldest daughter of the Rev. Ropert Green Jeston, Rector of Avou Dassett, 

On the 3lst, at St. Martiu’s-in-the-Fields, Jonn Cuapman, Esq., of Parmoor House 
Hambledon, Berks, to Mary Annerre Ryan, only daughter cf Mr. R. Ryan, Bucking- 
ham Street, 

On the 2d September, at St. George's Church, Hanover Square, Nem. Ma.corm, Esq. 
of Poltalloch, Argyllshire, to Louisa, youngest daughter of Evetys Joun Surrvey, 
Esq., of Eatington Park, Warwickshire. 

On the 5th, at Fulham, Joun Netson, Esq., of Gloucester Place, Portman Square, 
to Mavripa, daughter of the late Cornnrawatre Joun Hecror, Esq., M.P. for Pe- 
tersfield 

On the Sth, at Hayes, Pereoatns, filth son of Wyavey Bracu, Esq., of Wretham 
Hall, Norfolk, to Anna Cuaagtorre, second daughter of Colonel Granv, of Hayes Park, 
Middlesex. 

On the 6th, Lynat Tuomas, Esq., to Banca Cuartorre, eldest daughter of Captai: 
Marrayar, R.N., C.B. 

On the Sth, at Bath, Lieut. Henry Huct, Bengal Engingers, to ANNa Marra, second 
daughter of Major-General Warrz, H.E.1.C.S. 








DEATHS. 

Oa the Sth April, at Adelaide, South Australia, Gsores Faavyers, eldest son « 
Georos Davenrort, Esq., of Oxford; in his 37th year. 

Ov the 25th August, at Milford Hall, uear Stafford, the Rev. Ricaarp Levetr; 1 
his 70th year. 

On the 26th, at South Down Cottage, near Weymouth, Tuomas Breverr.Esq. 

On the 28th, at Dundee, Mr. Davip Heer junior, Editor of the Dundee Courier. 

On the 29th, the Rev. Wrturam Derentron, Rector of Whinbergh with Westfield an 
nexed, in the diocese of Norwich; iu his 80th year. 

On the 29th, at Floreuce, Jean, fourth daughter of the late Jouy Trorrer, Esq., 0 
Dyrham Park, Barnet; in her 38th year. 

On the cOth, B. A. Betcuer, Esq., of Stoke's Croft, Bristol; in his 77ih year. 

On the Ist September, accidentally drowned, uear Norwich, Mr. Roperr We ts, o! 
Canonbury Square, Islington, in his 24th year; as alsohis brother, Mr. ALrrED WELLS 
of Norwich, in his 22d year. 

Ou the Ist, at Westfield, Sussex, by the accidental discharge of a gun, the Res 
Epwarp Pratt, Vicar of Wartling, in the same county; in his 27 











th year, 

On the 2d, at Clifton, the Rev. James Tare, M.A., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's 
aud Vicar of Edmonton, Middlesex; in his 73d year. 

On the 2d, at the house ef Charles Pott, Esq., Bridge Street, Southwark, EnizaBerx 
Hurcutnson, for more than sixty-three years a servant in his family; in her 86th year. 

On the 3d, at Ilfracombe, Tuomas Epwarp Brunces, D.D., President of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford; in his 61st year. 














POSTSCRIPT. 
SaTuRDAY. 


The news from Spain is important. At Madrid, the Barcelonese De- 
putation and the Cabinet had come to terms; and the fact was officially 
announced in the Gazette on the 2d instant. Madrid was tranquil on 
the 3d. 

Not so the Provinces. On the morning of the 2d instant, a battalion 
of the free corps or volunteers revolted, and was speedily joined by 
another battalion, quartered at Atarrazanas. They proclaimed the 
“Central Junta,” and the Republican Baiges was appointed President 
of the Junta— 

“ On the 3d, at seven o'clock in the evening,” says a telegraphic despatch 
from Perpignan, “ there was a first engagement between some companies of the 
line coming from Tarragona and the volunteers, who wished to prevent them 
from entering the citadel. The volunteers were repulsed, with a loss of 15 
wounded. On the night of the 3d, Brigadiers Prim and Blanco, at the head of 
the Regiment of the Constitution, had taken possession of Barcelonetta ; and 
at six o’clock in the morning of the 4th, a fusillade commenced between them 
and the volunteers, which lasted until night. The citadel fired several rounds 
of grape-shot. Colonel Baiges, the President of the Junta, was killed. The 
insurgents had 100 men hors de combat. 

‘* The firing recommenced at Barcelona at six o’clock in the morning of the 
5th, and still continued at five o’clock, p.m., when the courier started, particu- 
larly on the side of the sea-gate. The batteries of the citadel and of Barcelo- 
netta had silenced the guns of the fort of the Atarrazanas and of the fortified 
barracks, 

** Don Rafael de Gollada has been appointed President of the Junta; and 
that assembly has issued a proclamation calling to arms the people of Catalonia 
and Spain, and urging them to demand the convocation of a Central Junta. 
The Junta has decreed the penalty of death against every individual who 
should attack its principles.” 

At Saragossa, on the 29th August, the National Guard attacked the 
Patulea attached to Ortega, President of the Junta, and drove it, with 
the President, from the town. The Governor, Lopez Banos, entered 
the town with two battalions, and tranquillity was restored. 





The Morning Chronicle has extracts of a letter dated Bologna, 30th 
August, which prove the thorough hollowness of Cardinal Spinola’s 
notification— 

* The bands of insurgents quitted their position on the 19th at Lavigne 
[Savigno]}, and marched towards the frontiers of Umbria. They did this, 
hearing that other bands were formed there. D. Muratin [? Muratori] com- 
mands the band, and he asserts that Captain Castelveter [ Castelvetri] and 
Secretary de Lavigne [?] were slain, because they had laid a plot to betray ; 
and these were the only victims slain in vold blood. Papal troops were still 
pouring into Bologna, The Papal soldiers, on their return with their pri- 
soners, were hooted in the streets of Bologna on the 24th. ‘There were crowds 
on the Piazza Maggiore. On the 26th, [the very date of the Cardinal’s noti- 
fication! ] the troops were obliged to take military possession of the quarter ot 
Bologna inhabited by the pcor, and make many arrests.” 


The Indian over-land mail has not yet arrived, and the following para- 
graph from the Standard of last night is still the latest and most de- 
tailed news on the subject— 


“ Considerable anxiety is felt in London in consequence of the non-arrival of 


the Indian mail, which was expected at Marseilles on Friday last; and there 
therefore seems some reason for supposing that our fears respecting the loss of the 
mail are likely to be realized. A despatch is said to have been received from Mar- 
seilles by the French Government on Wednesday, announcing the arrival there 
of the steam-boat which should have brought the Indian mail from Malta, 
with information that the steamer from Alexandria to Malta had arrived with- 
out the despatches, no intelligence having been received of them at Alexandria 
on the departure of the steamer. The names of the steamers from Alexandria 
or Malta have not been communicated to our correspondent ; and all we learn 
is, that both boats have arrived without the mails, and that the Alexandria 
boat had waited over her time six days. The conclusion drawn from this fact 
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is, that some accident has occurred to the Indian mail between Bombay and | 
Suez.” 


Some addenda to the accounts of the events at Eu mention the dis- 
tribution of gifts by the two Sovereigns: Louis Philippe is said to have | 
bestowed the highest rank in the Legion of Honour on Prince Albert, | 
with crosses to other persons; the Queen, the highest in the Order of 
the Bath on the Prince de Joinville. Her Majesty left 1,000 guineas 
for the servants at the Chateau. Prince Albert visited the Infantry 
Barracks, and left 1,000 francs for each company. 

Seeing an ammunition-loaf on a shelf, his Royal Highness broke off 
a piece and ate it, and, observing a smile among the soldiers, inquired 
to whom it belonged. The owner modestly came forward; the Prince 
laughingly apologized, and presented him with a louis-d’or, 

It is now said that the Queen sails for Walmer, ov Ostend, on Monday, 


Father Mathew administered the pledge in Norwich, on Thursday ; 
and in the evening there was a tea-festival, at which about 2,000 per- 
sous were present. Mr. J. J. Gurney, the well-known Quaker, pre- 
sided; Mrs. Opie was also among the guests; and after some routine 
busiuess had been disposed of, the first to address the assembly was 
the Bishop of Norwich. His Lordship said, that he had been advised 
not to brave obloquy, but to conciliate his opponents by relinquishing 
his intention to appear there, Addressing Mr. Mathew, and alluding 
to their difference of creed, he avowed that they met on the common 
ground of Christianity. He had formerly censured Mr. Mathew, even 
* abused ” him, in public: he had, however, thought it fair to appeal to 
Mr. Mathew himself; and that gentleman had convinced him that the 
hostile reports of his motives were false and malignant. “ Sir,” said 
the Prelate, “ you answered me in a manner which did you credit, and 
I turned over a new leaf; I abused you no more, and I am now your 
friend.” And he went on warmly to advocate Father Mathew’s mis- 
sion. In his speech, Mr. Mathew said, that the Temperance movement 
did not originate with him, but with a society founded at Cork bya 
clergyman of the Established Church, some Presbyterians, and Friends. 


Ata meeting of about sixty farmers of Llandeferlog, in Carmarthen- 
shire, on Wednesday, a list of grievances was agreed to as the basis of | 
a petition. Many of the items are to the same purport as usual, com- 
plaining of tolls, poor-rates, tithes, and so forth; but some are rather 
odd— 

“Church and State. First, they ought to be separated. Second, that the 
law should defend religion just the same as in Madagascar and Otaheite. 

“ The Corn-law ought to be repealed for a year or two, to try how it can be | 
done without. 

“¢ Every parish to choose its own minister, as in Germany. 

“The Archbishops and Bishops have better werk to do than to be in Par- 
liament. 

“ The law ought to be amended in many other particulars. 

“‘Income-tax. It is great foolishness to raise a tax with this name to it. 

“The Dog-tax. The meeting thinks Sir Robert Peel will take off this tax 
if he is asked to do so, 

. “Soldiers are serviceable where they are wanted, but they are not wanted 
aere.” 


By the guard of the Llanelly mail-coach, which has this instant ar- 
rived, we learn that, as the coach passed along on its way to Swansea, 
the guard perceived two large stacks of corn, the property of William 
Chambers, Esq., nearly destroyed by fire; evidently the work of an in- 
cendiary, and probably done by some of the discomfited Rebecca party 
in revenge for Mr, Chambers’s interference at Pontardulais.— Swansea 
Journal, Thursday. 





Richard Dadd, who is supposed to have killed his father, in a fit of 
insanity, at Cobham Park, has been arrested at Fontainebleau, under a 
charge of attempting to take the life of a fellow- passenger with a razor. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuanee, Fripay Arrernoon. 

The fluctuation of the English Stock Market has nct been important ; hav- 
ing been merely that resulting from the preponderance of the sellers over the 
buyers, and vice versa. The business transacted has been almost entirely con- 
fined to actual sale or investment, but few speculative transactions having oc- | 
curred. Consols, both for Money and Account, have been as low as 947, and | 
close today at 9544. The premium of Exchequer Bills has improved nearly 
3s.; Bills bearing interest at 2d. per diem being 61s. to 63s., and at I}d. 59s. 
to 6ls. Money still continues abundant; the current rate of discount for the 
best class of bills being from 1} to 2 per cent. 

The business of the Foreign Market las not been of a more extensive cha- | 
racter than that of the English. Portuguese Bonds have given way about 1 
percent. Mexican, after being at 38, have receded to 353; there being some 
doubts as to the prompt payment of a dividend. Spanish Stock, which had 
been in good demand, has also declined about § per cent; the elements of dis- | 
order appearing to be still at work in the Peninsula. Brazilian Bonds are 
firmer; and the New Bonds of 1843 have risen between 3 and 4 per cent, 
having been quoted at 694. Colombian is in better demand; as are the South 
American Bonds generally. 

Nothing worthy of notice has occurred in the Railway Shares; the prices of 
which are generally improving. Some of the more important lines, as the Bir- 
mingham, which is today quoted at 231 per share, are as high as ever they 
have been. 

The Over-land Mail from India has experienced an unusual delay. Till the 
a year, the letters by the September mail have invariably been delivered in 

ondon between the 2d and 4th of the month; but up to this moment no tele- 
graphic intelligence has been received of the arrival of the mail at Marseilles. ‘he 
steamer appointed to convey the mail from Bombay to Suez is the Memnon, 
one of the most powerful in the Company’s employ ; the captain of which is 
known to have expressed his determination to make a direct course, instead of | 
taking the usual detour to avoid the violence of the monsoon: hence it is sup- | 
posed that the vessel has been found incapable of making head against the force | 
of the wind, or that, having exhausted her fuel, she has put back for coals: but | 
no fears are entertained for her safety. | 





The recent arrangement by which Southampton has been named, to the pre- 
judice of Falmouth, for the arrival and despatch of the West Indian, Mediter- 
ranean, and Over-land mails, has given great satisfaction; the only wonder 
being that it has been so long delayed. So inefficient are the arrangements at 
Falmouth, that it has frequently happened that the West Indian and other 
steamers have, after landing their mails at that port, proceeded on to Southamp- 
ton and there landed the passengers; who, from the facilities of communica- 


. : ° ° 4 } 
tion afforded by the Railway, have arrived in town twenty four hours before 


| the letters. Among other facilities afforded, is the despatch of the letters 


from London by the morning mails on the Ist and middle of -e¥ery month, by 
which several hours are gained to the mercantile community,/ 
, wide: ; f Sarurpay, FWELVE 0’CLOcR. 
The English Funds are rather firmer than yesterday, and\there are buyers 
of Consols, both for Money and the Account, at 954. Exchequer Bills are the 
same. The transactions of the Foreign Market have been quite uatmportant, 
and prices are without variation. The only bargain as yet recetdéd assbavittg’» 





occurred in Railway Shares, is in South-eastern and Dover Scrip, at 274. 
3 per Cent Consols........... 954 | Chilian Deferred........... 39 41 
Ditto for Account........ vonce TOES | Colombian 6 per Cents, 1824, 25% @ 

; 3 per Ceut Reduced .......... shut { Danish 3 per Cents....066.. 967 
3} per Cent Ditto. ...... sore. Shut | Dutch 23 per Cents ...... «- 52% 3g 
New 3} per Cents......... O24 ' Dittod per Cents ......¢.-6 LOL} 
Bauk Stock for Account Mexiean 5 per Cents Consd, 2364 
Exchequer Bills ...... Portuguese New 5p. Cts. 1841 423 3 
India Stock ........ | Russian 5 per Cents .....65. lI4$ 15$ 
Braziliau 5 per Cents....... 73 35 Spanish (Active) Sper Cents. 18} 9 
Belgian 5 per Ceuts.....02.06 104 5 Ditio 3 per Cents 1342 ..... 265 4 
Chilian6 per Cents .......... 98 100 | 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The Osceola, Luke, from Moulmein to London, which put into St. Helena, 19th 
June, leaky, &c. has been condemned. 

The Regular, Carter, from Londoa to Bombay, was abandoned in a sinking state, 
13th May, in lat. 37 deg. S | 36 st; crew saved. 

Arrivep-- OfF Plymou pi. Worcester, Waugh, from Calcutta; and 6th, St. 
Lawrence, Newlands, fror At Liverpool, 4th ditto, Liutou, Gillman, from 
Bombay. Off ditto, Crown, Fleicher, from Bombay. At St. Helena, previous to the 
19th July, Liverpool, M* Dowell, from China; Belvid Lo: ett ; aud Olympus, White, 
from Manilla; Wilmott, Miller, ‘rom Singapore; Biuadell, Traill; and Heroine, 
Nicholas, 1 Calcutta; Minerva, Geere, from Mac ; Symmetry, Mackwood; 
Achilles, Trivett; aud Voluuteer, M‘Miuu, from Ceylon; Leonard Dobbin, Wilson, 
from Bombay; Lynher, Pro wd Jessie Anderson, Morrison, from the Cape of 
Good Hope. At the Cape i Juue, Reliance, Robertson; City of Adelaide, French; 


































London, Edwards; William scott, Truscott; Appreutice, Cadenhead; Euphrates, 
Christmas; and Richmond, Furber, from London. 
Satnep— From Graves 2d Sept. Thomas Henry, Churchward, for Ceylon; 4th, 


Bangalore, Smith for Houg 
Stevens, for Ceylon. From 
Elizabeth Jane, Haigh, for Cal 
Dorisana, Blythe, for Bombay, 


kong; Queen, M‘Leod, for Caleutta; and 5th, Persia, 
verpool, Ist, Sept. Competitor, Poole, for Bombay ; 2d, 


cutta; Sd, Earl Powis. Soulter, for Calcutta; and 6th, 









f 


SarurpaAy Mornrna. 
Arrivep.-- OF Peuzauce, Tapley, Gething, from China; aud Minerva, Geere, from 
Madras. At Liverpool, Leonard Dobbin, Wilson, from Bombay. 

















THE THEATRES. 

Tue Haymarket Manager fillips the ears of the pd@r folks who are un- 
happily doomed to imprisonment in this hot brick desert the Metropolis, 
with weekly reports of certain strange doings facetiously called “new 
farces”; and some unsuspecting persons are found to exchange the sultry 


| streets for the sultrier theatre, under the idea of enjoying a laugh there- 
at. 


Their patience in waiting for the fun, and their perseverance in 
extracting matter for merriment from absurdities the most outrageous, 


though not amounting to jokes—greeting with smiles venerable jests 


| that have made a pilgrimage through the whole realm of jocularity— 
' exemplifies in an edifying manner the pursuit of pleasantry under dif_i- 


culties. Noris the devotion of the performers, who work the machi- 
nery for raising laughter, less praiseworthy : indeed, both actors and 


| audience deserve better of the author, who is so chary of his wit and 
' humour that some disparaging persons might insinuate that he possessed 


neither. We do not reproach him with any want of painstaking—far 
from it: the apparatus for making fun is of the most complicated de- 
scription, reminding one of the intricate mechanism for drawing corks 
that Hocartu immortalized ; only it does not answer its purpose. 
News from China is the title of this week’s affair: and a capital title 
too, suggestive of comical ideas, which it does not realize—but perhaps 
that is part of the joke. CHARLES Maruews is the prime mover of the 


| plot; and he has no sinecure of it, having to persuade all parties in turn 


that himself and everybody besides are somebody else. First, ic makes 
an old gentleman believe that he is his intended son-in-law, Mr. Soft, and 
thatthe real Softis a highwayman; then he makes Mr. Soft believe that the 
landlord of the inn is his rich uncle who is reported dead, and that the bar- 
maid is a Chinese lady in disguise; and, dressing up Soft as a Chinaman, 
makes the landlord believe that Soft is mad,—which is natural enough. 
After having made these and some other characters, who are introduced 
expressly for the purpose, say and do just what he bids them, he tells 
them it’s alla joke, and laughs at the fan,—which is very necessary, 
since no one else does; notwithstanding that Bucksrone dances about, 


| stage-Chinese fashion, in a pagoda, cap and bells, and a long Mandarin 


tail. Mrs. Humpy reappeared on this occasion, after a long absence, 
caused by illness; and was warmly welcomed back to these boards, on 
which we hope soon to see her in some better part: she had little to 
say and less to do; and SrrickLanp, Titpury, and comical CLarK, 
in vain exerted themselves to make the piece go off smartly. Six clever 
comedians in a one-act farce, and no fun after all! 


The new Managers of the Patent Houses occasionally jog the publie 
memory by paragraphs announcing the engagement of particular per- 
formers, just by way of reminding people that such places as theatres 
are in existence; a fact that might well escape recollection during this 
lovely season of leisure, when steam and the press are almost the only 
agencies actively at work. Drury Lane and Covent Garden have 
almost changed companies, it would seem: certainly their destinations 
are reversed; Mr. Bunn being all for opera and ballet, and Mr. H. 
WaLwack for the regular drama, Covent Garden is announced to open 
early next month; and a play by Mr, Bourcicautr, called Woman, 
is to be the first novelty. Mr. VANDENHOFF, his son and daughter, 
Mr. Puetes, Mrs. Warner, Miss Heten Faucit, Miss Forrescus, 
and Mr, and Mrs. Keeey, are among the old favourites said to be en- 
gaged. Drury Lane will not commence operations so soon. Mrs, 
ALFRED SHAw, Miss RAtNrortTH, and Mr. Harrison, are the principal 
vocalists as yet mentioned; and M. Benepicr is named as musical 
director. Hanrtey, Hupson, and WiGAN are among the light corps ; 
and Car.orra Grisi is to come out in the last new ballet of the Paris 
Académie, The Peri, in company with a M, Peripas. 

The Adelphi will open at Michaelmas, as usual, we suppose ; though 
it is not yet fairly quit of the Wizard. He promises to devote the pro- 
ceeds of his conjurations tonight to the Exron fund. This already 
amounts to a considerable sum; 1,700l. having been raised by theatrical 
benefits alone, exclusive of private subscriptions. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

Wuen Parliament rises, political business is at an end for the 
season. Even when its rising was only a signal for the commence- 
ment of out-of-doors agitation, this might have been said with per- 
fect truth. It was not business that was transacted at the triumphal 
entries and great dinners bestowed upon Popular Members: these 
were mere devices for keeping alive an ebbing excitement, or ri- 
veting faster the chains of party. Now people have got tired of 
them, and they are given up. Consequently, at the close of a 
session every one feels it a relief to dismiss politics from his mind. 
The Member is jaded with the excess of work which the profitless 
talk of the beginning of the session has allowed to accumulate, to be 
slobbered up at the close. People out of doors are sick of the inane 
iteration of the endless columns of talk, the reports of which have 
for months cumbered the columns of the journals. So no political 
progress can be made during the recess. If any more zealous 
brother propose a committee or a meeting to mature public opinion 
on any important question, he is told, and told truly, “ You can- 
not get people to mind these matters now: wait till the meeting of 
Parliament.” Accordingly, Parliament meets when the time comes 
round, with Members and their constituents as much at sea on all 
great practical questions as when it was prorogued ; and the pro- 
fitless party bickerings of last session are acted over again with 
literal exactness. 

In France, the Departmental Councils, at this moment sitting, 
are, or perhaps in strict accuracy are becoming, (for constitutional 
forms are still too great a novelty there to be worked with the ease 
and effect which the practice of centuries can give,) an instrument 
for concentrating and maturing public opinion on practical measures, 
so as to obviate this annual waste of political interest and activity 
that strikes us in England. The Conseil Général in each depart- 
ment, consisting of from sixteen to twenty members elected by the 
assemblies of arrondissements, assembles annually, in a session 
which must not last more than fifteen days. Its business is to ap- 
portion the direct taxes imposed by the general government be- 
tween the arrondissements; to levy a local tax equivalent to our 
county-rates; to audit the annual accounts of the departmental 
government; and, “last but not least,” to express, in a report ad- 
dressed to the Minister of the Interior, an opinion upon the con- 
dition and wants of the department. The Conseil Général is a 
body of weight and influence, owing to the financial powers in- 
trusted to it; its debates and reports are therefore received with 
more respect than those of any casual public meeting. It is a 
representative body ; therefore its opinions have more weight than 
those of sclf-constituted legislators. It has a political character to 
maintain ; and therefore weighs its words more warily than con- 
gregations of hustings-orators. Its session is limited in the time 
of its duration ; and therefore the members, eager to gain utterance 
for any favourite view of their own, or anxious to conciliate their 
constituents by urging their wishes, submit more easily to those 
forms of transacting business which are the best means of econo- 
mizing time. The Conseils Généraux are an instrument ready to 
the hand of any Minister, or any knot of independent legislators, 
who have a ripely-considered measure to submit to the Legis- 
lature. For example, some French agriculturists have long 
been anxious to obtgin a general law of irrigation. Last year, those 
gentlemen succeeded in inducing several of the Conseils Généraux 
to take up the question. Their reports and deliberations had the 
effect of placing the question in various new points of view, and 
awakening a more general interest in it. This year, Ministers them- 
selves have submitted the question of an irrigation-law by a circu- 
lar to all the Departmental Councils, with a view, if they find them 
favourable, to lay one before the Chambers during their next 
session. ‘Thus, it appears that the Minister, or any individual 
legislator, has in the Conseils Généraux a medium whercby he can 
give publicity toa measure he wishes to have carried, learn whether 
public opinion is ripe to support it, or conciliate public opinion in 
its favour. ‘The Conseils Généraux being composed, moreover, of 
the leaders of public opinion in the district—of the Deputies, (the 
Departmental Councils never sit during the legislative session,) the 
Magistrates of arrondissements, &c.—their discussions and reports 
on the measures submitted to them are frequently suggestive of 
valuable improvements. ‘The range of their deliberations is a 
pretty wide one. For example, of the dozen and a half depart- 
ments, from which the proceedings of the Councils have as yet 
reached us—Eure-et-Loir has been discussing the railroad question ; 
Gironde bas been busied with the same topic; Seine-Inférieure 
has taken into consideration the necessity of normal schools for the 
clergy, and a more equal distribution of the burden of direct tax- 
ation; Aisne has expressed a wish for some reforms in the ad- 
ministration of the law and an extension of the elective franchise ; 
Indre-et- Loire has taken up the railroad question; Loiret, among 
other suggestions, has one for the employment of the army in works 
of public utility; Nord represents the necessity of protecting the 
Newfoundland fisheries and protecting agriculture, and is the only 
department which has as yet expressed its opinion on a law of 
irrigation ; and so on. 

If England had possessed an institution analogous to the Con- 
seils Généraux of France, Rowzanp Huxt’'s Post-office Reform 
might by its instrumentality have been carried long ere this in its 
completeness. Such an institution would be an excellent instru- 
nient, on the one hand, for explaining the importance of Systematic 








Colonization to the public, and on the other, for maturing a good 
workable draft of a law for the Legislature. Such an institution 
would enable a Minister who had conceived a great plan of com- 
mercial and financial reform to feel his way ; to learn what he could 
and what he could not do in the actual state of the public mind, 
and to explain and obviate objections to his measures. Such an 
institution would give a more practical and real character to poli- 
tical discussion out of doors, and would enable Members to com- 
mence each new session with a more clear conception of what 
subjects were ripe for legislation. 


GREAT KINGS AND LITTLE KINGS. 

Tue King of France and the Queen of England had only to an- 
nounce that they were going to meet in friendly fashion at the 
country-house (‘“ farm” we believe he calls it) of the latter, and 
immediately all eyes both in France and England—that is, in 
Europe, for France and England are Europe—were turned upon 
La Manche, the scene of this conjunction of earthly planets. 

he King of Hanover remained three months in England, and 
had it not been that his whereabout was regularly chronicled in 
the Court Circular no one could have known that he was here. 
While broadsides and salutes from fort and battery were heralding 
the progress of Vicrorra—and while wondering France marked 
with what deft zeal Louts Puiirre discharged the preliminary 
duties of a good-natured host—drilling his ministering servants, 
from Auser himself down to the marmiton—the King of Hanover 
slipped out of England, as Burns has it, “like a knotless thread.” 
The Post could not make men crowd to wonder at him as at a king ; 
the Chronicle could not make mobs gather to hoot at him as at an 
ogre. Perhaps, if his Majesty set much store by the digito mon- 
straré,—though those who had intercourse with him during his 
visit report that he was more bent upon quietly renewing old friend- 
ships,—a few cf the groans which used to salute him about the time 
of the Reform Bill would have been preferable to the dead silence 
of indifference. 

The truth is, it is the nation—the power and preéminence of 
which the sovereign often only “ seems its head "—that makes the 
king. Wanting these, a man may call himself King or Emperor, but, 
though he has no earthly sovereign over him, he does not rank 
with those who have them. When an Emperor ceased to exist in 
Germany, the Electors and Princes of the Empire did not therefore 
of necessity become Kings, though some of them thought fit to 
arrogate the title to themselves. With equal right every American 
citizen might claim to rank as a nobleman in Europe because his 
country has thrown off a privileged and titled aristocracy: though, 
indeed, we have scmetimes thought that Jonathan’s tuft-hunting 
propensities might be explained upon this principle. 

An American President is more of a king than a German or 
Italian sovereign prince. At least, we feel this in the case of 
Wasuinaton, the only American President who played his part 
long enough and sufficiently in the eye of Europe to create an 
European interest in him. 

A Stadtholder of Holland, when Holland preserved the balance 
between France, Austria, England, and Spain—nay, in a later day, 
and after Holland had already been shorn of much of her power, when 
Dutch loans were a principal means of enabling the North American 
Provinces to beard the Mother-country—was a king in fact, if not 
inname. Buta King of Holland now, that the money-market of 
the world has been transferred to the 'Change of London, is much 
such another King as his neighbours of Hanover and Belgium. 

It is a pity that men will not see that the first of any class 
occupies a more respectable position in the eyes of the world than 
the last of the class above it—more especially if “ the last” alluded 
to belongs of right to the lower class, and has only wriggled him- 
self into the higher by wearing high-heeled shoes or standing on 
his tiptoes. Henry Brovauam, Mr. Lamsron, and Mr. Stuart 
Wort ey, were in reality of a higher rank than Lord Broucuam 
and Vaux, the Earl of Duruam, and Baron Wuarnc irre. 

Some time ago we pointed out to Lord Rrovaxam how he might 
unlord himself; but he did not avail himself of the information. 
The Kings of Saxony, Hanover, &c. would do well to bethink 
them of some means of unkinging themselves, if they wish to oc- 
cupy a larger space in the eyes of the world. The King’s Hanover, 
it is true, is rather more extensive than the Elanover of the first 
‘*wee German lairdie” who wore the crown of England; but the 
additions were bought with English gold. And as for the kingdom 
of Saxony, it is thus described in a German manual of geography 
for the use of schools, now before us—‘‘ The kingdom of Saxony 
consists of about a third of the ancient electorate.” 

If the noblemen of Germany, like the commoners of America, 
had remained contented with their old titles after dethroning their 
sovereign, it would have been better for them. As the most inde- 
pendent and powerful nobility of Europe, they would have been in 
their right sphere, and respectable. Affecting to be kings, they 
are ludicrous. 

These reflections, by the way, suggest the true answer to a 
question which appears to have puzzled some heralds—the right of 
precedency claimed for the lady of the Marquis of Doucras. The 
Marquis of Hamitron in the time of the Commonwealth was ex- 
actly in the same position as the Grand Duke of Bapen of the 
present day. The Duke of Llaminton of the present day is in the 
same position as any Grand Duke of Bapen previous to the disso- 
lution of the Empire. The Grand Duke of Bapen is no more than 
the equal of the Duke of Hamriton, being a member of a federal 
aristocracy ; just as Mr. Wenster is no more than the equal of 
Mr. Giapstone, being a member of a federal democracy, 
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YOUNG ENGLAND. 

Tue new number of the Quarterly Review devotes a lenient but 
rather contemptuous note to “ Young England.” The thorough- 
going Ministerial newspapers attack ‘ Young England” in daily dia- 
tribes. Ifthe section of the Legislature known by this sobriquet 
were in reality so insignificant as those writers affect to think them, 
whence the soreness—whence the pertinacity in ridiculing and at- 
tacking them ? 

It is true that ‘“ Young England” musters little more than half- 
a-dozen Members in the House of Commons. It is true that they 
rank higher as amiable, elegant, and accomplished private gentle- 
men, than as statesmen. But ‘“ Young England,” though thus im- 
mediately of little consequence, is a type, an indication, of some- 
thing that is working in the public mind. 

When the Lake poets ratted from the Jacobin party, they were 
received with open arms by the Tories. Worpsworts and CoLeE- 
RIDGE were hailed as Christian philosophers. And so they were. 
Notwithstanding a deal of vagueness and mysticism in their 
writings, they abounded also with deep and valuable thoughts. 
But, like all thinkers who unable to rest upon their own unsupported 
convictions cling to existing formulz, both Worpswortuand Core- 
RIDGE sought to give life to the mere letter of the law. ‘The phi- 
losophical element in their minds was too powerful to allow of their 
remaining satisfied with empty and lifeless forms. Even while pro- 
claiming their adherence to the standards of the Church, they 
were busily, perhaps unconsciously, seeking to explain them away 
into something corresponding more with their own imaginative 
ecclecticism. The mere dogmatists, who had welcomed the Lakers 
as allies, did not discover this until a considerable quantity of the 
tares had been sown among their wheat. They Aave discovered it, 
and their praise of Worpswortu and Corerince has of late been | 
“ craftily qualified.” 

A spirit similar to that which characterizes the two authors 
alluded to became fashionable among the younger and more generous | 
spirits of the Conservative or purely Obstructive party, during the 
time that it patronized Worpswortu and Coterines. This spirit 
has not been checked or suppressed because the wary old stagers 
have seen proper to draw back. Life, thought, and progression 
are at work, even among those whose party watch-word is 
“stand still.” It shows itself under many forms. The Puseyites 
are not Conservatives—they are innovators; they would change 
what they find existing in the Church. ‘ Young England” is not 
Conservative ; it would change what it finds existing in the State. 
Peet and Giapstone are not Conservatives; they would change 
our commercial policy. Wherever the timid adversaries of all 
change turn their eyes, they see men in the garb of Conservatives 
deporting themselves like the most inveterate innovators. Were it | 
not for the wide diffusion of this innovating propensity, ‘ Young | 
England” might have escaped rebuke. Its members are scolded 
in the House and pilloried in the journals, not because it is feared 
that they can do much harm, but because they are setting a bad 
example. If they are allowed to go unchecked, it is apprehended | 
that other and more masculine minds may follow them. It is not | 
“ Young England” cx esse, but ‘“‘ Young England” én posse, that 
so many diatribes are levelled against. 














THE PLAN FOR CENTRALIZING LOCAL 
TAXATION. 

Or all functionaries, the tax-collector is the most unpopular ; and 
perhaps the collector of local rates is yet more unpopular than the 
regular King’s tax-gatherer; because the burden of national taxes 
is beyond the immediate control and influence of the sufferer, while 
the parish and county burdens are inflicted by his neighbours. 
Yet taxes must be raised; and therefore the object should be to 
make the burden as light, as little vexatious, and as little obtrusive 
as possible. Such, so far as obtrusiveness is concerned, is the case 
with all indirect national taxes: but, amid the wondrous mass of | 
confusion in our system of local taxation, the sole uniformity ap- | 
pears to lie in the endeavour to make the impost as annoying, in- 
effective, and injurious as possible—to raise the least money with 
the most pother and the greatest waste. In their recent Report 
on the subject, the Poor-law Commissioners show that there is an 
endless variety in every respect in which such rates can be con- 
sidered,—iu purpose, authority of imposition, principle of assess- 
ment, kind of property liable, kind of person liable, and method of 
application. ‘his report is of much value, because it lays bare 
one of the many causes of general dissatisfaction. Not that there 
is just now any great agitation against local rates, except in 
South Wales ; but it were a great mistake to suppose that the most 
powerful sources of irritation are those which the sufferer declares 
or confesses. ‘The evil is obviously so great and practical and an- 
noying, that an effort should be made to remove it. 

The Poor-law Commissioners have a sweeping remedy; which 
is, to incorporate all local rates as a ‘consolidated general rate,” 
assimilated to the poor-rate in the mode of imposing and levying 
it; and assessed by an officer locally appointed, but with a salary 
fixed by the central Commissioners, and liable to dismissal by them. 
For this they have been censured, as proposing to constitute them- 
selves a central “ taxing-board ” for the country: but the charge is 
at least an exaggeration; for although the Poor-/aw Commissioners 
ask for an unconscionable share of influence in the assessment of 
all local rates, they do not offer actually to impose the taxes. 
Their remedies, however, are not those naturally suggested by the 
statement of the evil. It is an evil that a ten-minutes walk should 
change the law for the Englishman and either impose unexpected 





| Mennars! 


burdens or enable him to contrive unjust exemptions ; it is a griev- 
ance that those who administer the taxes are but imperfectly re- 
sponsible to him ; but it is not therefore certain that the method of 
managing the poor-rate is a model of perfection, or that the Poor- 
law Commissioners constitute the best of all controlling powers. 
The real sources of evil seem to be the want of some general uni- 
formity, and the defective observance of the principle, ludicrously 
supposed to be that of the British constitution, that taxation is only 
coextensive with representation : the object should be, to attain the 
best possible kind of uniformity of method, but to localize as much 
as possible the machinery ; and therefore the poor-rate is the least 
eligible to be used as the grafting-stock for the new “ consolidated 
rate.” A change in all local customs is troublesome and annoying 
to many, but a change to diminish popular control over local taxes 
would be the last revolution that any Ministry could safely propose. 
A change to increase the popular control would be rendered diffi- 
cult to any Ministry, by the numerous class of objectors which the 
general proposition and every detail would call up in Parliament. 
On every account, then, the question of remedies for the evil, so 
well exposed by the Commissioners, demands much more mature 
and comprehensive consideration than is given to it in their Report. 
The document furnishes good materials for discussion, but not 
finished materials for legislation. 





THE GENERAL MONOMANIA. 
Many persons are for exempting monomaniacs from responsibility 
while acting under their respective delusions. But it is very diffi- 
cult to know where to “ draw the line.” Take the case of a super- 
annuated tailor, rejoicing in a name compounded of the aristocratic 
and antediluvian, Firzwititam Apams, who was charged, at Marl- 
borough Street Police-office, with assaulting a soldier. He ad- 
mitted that he saw a soldier “‘ cuddling” a young woman one 
evening, in Hyde Park; and, intolerant of the impropriety, Mr. 
Fitzwittram Apams drew what he called his protector—a very 
thick stick—and knocked the soldier down. Firzwiii1am’s brother 
said that his relative had exhibited “ a very singular sort of delu- 
sion ”’—* he thought all the world was going wrong, and that he 
was ordained to rule the world and set it right”; and hencea 
propensity to interfere. The Magistrate justly remarked, that it 
was a very dangerous propensity ; and he held the man to bail in 
order to an inquiry into the state of his mind. Unfortunately, the 
propensity is not only dangerous, but Firzwicxr1am’s brother is 
very much mistaken when he says that it is singular. And if it 
is to be taken as evidence of monomonia, the consequences will be 
alarming. Hamlet knew a hawk from a handsaw, and yet he said, 
“ The world is out of joint: oh, cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right!” 

and forthwith he murdered a very respectable monarch, quite un- 
tried by jury, on the evidence of a phantom. Why, the “ delu- 
sion,” as the sane Mr. Apams is pleased to call it, is the stirring 
motive of all the “ unco gude” and over-righteous: and if penal 
exemption is to be extended to the propensity to visit with sum- 
mary retribution the sin of “ cuddling” young women, wo to 
lovers in general. Perhaps the locus in quo is to be an element in 
determining the sanity; and while the wish to thwack a military 
Romeo for cuddling a young woman in Hyde Park is to ke taken 
as monomania, the wish to thump the cuddler in a secluded and 
rosy arbour, all selon les regles in matters of love, is not to be a 
privileged act. Nor is the propensity, even in Mr. Apams’s case, 
confined to amatory affairs; it may extend to all social questions, 
politics, religion—Heaven knows where. Only think of giving a 
carte blanche to Mr. Ropert Owen, Mr. O’Connett, or M. DE LA 
We trust, moreover, that the plea will be accepted 
with the greatest caution, or else no constitutionak safeguards could 
defend us from irresponsible legislators. Half the active Members 
of the House of Commons are actuated by the so-called ‘“ delu- 
sion”; and the gradations in the chain of which the links area 
Lane Fox or a Sistuorr, a Hume or a Batiire CocuRans, a 
Russevt, Peer, or PALMERSTON, are so nice and shadowy, that it 
would defy you to distinguish them. If the delusion that a man 
is appointed to set the world right be acknowledged as monomania, 
and the deluded as irresponsible, what hold will constituencies re- 
tain? We tremble, too, most disinterestedly, for the irrespon- 
sibility accorded to the press. And then think of such a nest of 
monomaniacs, all henceforth privileged to run a muck, as the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice! 





FALSE CREDIT. 
Tue Court of Assize for the department of Seine was lately occu- 
pied ten days with the trial of the principals and agents of the 
house of Mérentié, Freres, charged with fradulent bankruptcy 
and fraud. 

The story is a curious one. In 1835, Guirtauns MéRenrié, 
head of an inconsiderable commercial house in Marseilles, came to 
Paris, and commenced what he called ‘a system of financial ope- 
rations.” The collective capital of Guittaume Méren71é and his 
brothers does not appear at the time of his coming to Paris to have 
exceeded 50,000 francs: their debts, when they were compelled to 
stop payment in 1841, are variously estimated at eight or ten mil- 
lions of frances; the assets, at little more than a million. 

GuintauMe Mérenriu’s “ system of finance” was briefly as fol- 
lows. By some shift or another, he contrived to procure some good 
bills from the first houses in Paris. These he discounted, as a 
colour to an immense number of bills drawn by and upon men 
of straw, which he got discounted along with them. With the 
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money thus raised, he purchased land and built houses in Mar- 
seilles and Paris, to obtain the appearance of a large proprietor. 
His brother Avexis purchased colonial produce at an extravagant 
price, in Cuba, (giving bills in payment) ; which was sold, at a loss, 
in European ports, to enable GuitiauME to withdraw his fictitious 
paper in time. 

Upon reviewing, as far as the dilapidated books of the Muren- 
T1z Fréres admit of reviewing their transactions, it is clear that this 
buying at exorbitant prices and selling at a loss in order to obtain 
a temporary accommodation must inevitably lead to bankruptcy. 
But even admitting that a lucky conjuncture of circumstances had 
enabled the Mérentié Fréres to emerge with success from these 
gambling transactions, success could not wipe out the fraud and 
falsehood which are branded on them from the beginning. The 
first money was raised by discounting worthless bills—by passing 
counters for sterling coin. 

Complicity in these transactions was brought home to the brothers 
of Guitraume Mérentié. The books of the house at Marseilles 
had been destroyed, and of the house at Paris falsified. These 
circumstances of themselves imply a consciousness of fraud. The 
private correspondence of the brothers and their agents is full of 
plans and avowals of trickery. Yet all the parties accused were by 
the Jury declared not guilty, with the exception of GuILLAUME; 
and their verdict respecting him was of a nature to draw after it a 
lenient and not dishonouring punishment. 

It would have been the same in England. In this age of ex- 
aggerated speculation, the distinction between true and false 
credit is too apt to be lost sight of. Without credit, mercantile 
transactions never can be conducted on a truly great scale—society 
cannot derive the full benefits which trade is capable of bestowing. 
But this holds good of true credit alone—the credit which is given 
to a man’s personal character. False credit—raising the wind by 
depositing fictitious securities—is a very different thing. 

Aprison in the time of Queen Anne painted a beautiful por- 
trait of True Credit: let us attempt to fill up the family history 
by tracing the genealogy of False Credit. 

The lineage of False Credit, in Gibbonian phrase, “is lost in the 
clouds of antiquity.” The first avatar or incarnation of False Credit 
hovers on the border-land between mythology and history. It is no 
less a person than Horus. This worthy, when fitting out Ulysses 
for his homeward voyage, made him an advance of certain wind- 
bags, which he vowed were sufficient to carry him home in safety. 
Ulysses and Co., dealing as incautiously with the wind-bags as 
later traders have dealt with wind-bills, brought about a “ blow- 
up,” in which all went to the bottom except Ulysses himself, who 
escaped with difficulty, in a very beggarly condition. 

Passing over some minor appearances of False Credit, we come 
to a grand avatar of his power in the person of no less a hero than 
the Cid Campeador—Don Roprico Diaz pe Bivar. The Cid— 
so goes the story—being at a loss for money, applied for a loan to 
some Castilian Jews: who, naturally enough, insisted upon a pawn. 
He sent them a number of chests full of sand, locked and sealed ; 
which, from their weight, the Jews concluded held the family-plate ; 
and they readily advanced the money. ‘othe honour of the Cam- 
peador be it spoken, he redeemed his sandy pledge: and it is the 
more necessary to mention this, that there is something suspicious 
about his name and designation. He is given out as a Christian 
champion, and yet his title (Cid) is Moorish. 

Law of Lauriston, and the anonymous author of the South Sea 
Bubble, contend for the honour of being the next grand incarnation 
of the genius of False Credit. 

In modern times, we have so many dabblers in the business of 
False Credit, that it is difficult to say whois the head of the house. 
Perhaps the gentleman whose trial has suggested this retrospect 
has as good a title to the honour as any other. One stroke of 
his certainly entitles him to rank alongside of oxvs, Don Ro- 
prico Draz pe Brvar, and Law of Lauriston. One of the most 
liberal advances upon his motley paper—which resembled the 
image of Nebuchadnezzar’s vision, part of real metal, part of 
crumbling clay—was that of M. Pirrrvucuss, like Mérentié a 
Marseillois by birth, but head of a leading banking-house in Paris. 
Prerrvcues, (quere, Pierrot?) beginning to get alarmed at 
the amount of his advances and the suspicious character of the 
paper, went to urge repayment. ‘The issue of the interview was 
a further advance on his part; and the inducement—GuitiauME 
and Barraazar Mérentii ‘“ swore by the head of their father” 
they would pay him in a couple of days. 





THE TRUE SLIDING SCALE. 

Tux sliding scale of an import-duty on corn is advocated on several 
grounds, but mainly because it promotes steadiness of price. It 
would not be difficult to show that such a scale can only act in 
preventing steadiness of price. It is an interference with causes 
which already tend, with considerable practical effect, to produce 
steadiness of supply ; and as the demand is one of tolerably steady 
though slow increase, a steady supply involves a steady price. 
This effect the Morning Chronicle, by the help of an agricultural 
contemporary, very clearly explains— 

“ The alternation of crops, and the growth of several different species of food, 
tend to check variations in price. The wheat crop and the potato crop seldom 
fail together. The weather which is unfevourable to the céréales is good for 
the /égumes. When grass and turnips are plentiful, fat cattle, butter, and 
cheese, become comparativelp cheap; and coming somewhat more extensively 
into use, serve to keep down the price of a scanty crop of wheat. Beside the 
blessed effect, therefore, of extended;commerce in steadying prices, a similar 
blessed effect results from agricultural improvements. As more and varied 





crops come into use, and as more means are found of augmenting and preserving 
them, there is a tendency in prices to settle to a common centre, and diminish 
their oscillations from year to year. 

“ This view is thus stated in the Mark Lane Express, a journal which advo- 
cates protection, by a writer who defends a protecting-duty. ‘ With regard to 
the bad seasons, I think it evident that no information we have yet been able 
to receive gives any thing like a just idea of the variation of the yield in this 
country; and from my own experience of the various reports at market from 
buyers and sellers, they are generally exaggerated notions, from interested 
statements. The farm on which I have laboured and experienced, I believe 
never varied these ten years, from one year to the next, more than one-sixth 
in its wheat crop, frequently not an eighth; if the season unsuited some part, 
it would all the better suit the remainder. This last circumstance would stil] 
further contribute to lessen the variation in a parish, and more important sti!! 
will it be found in its operation if applied to a county and country; and 
if applied to the whole corn-growing world, might banish the fear from our 
minds that the exigencies of one place would be so large that they would not 
be supplied by the surplus of another. Again, every man who is a farmer 
knows, thut as the improvements in cultivation have gone on, we have become 
more independent of seasons; and that there is, and ever has been in the 
history of agriculture, a progressive approximation to a more uniform result, 
in consequence of the improvement in cultivation and climate: and I chal- 
lenge the practical experience of any man to say whether in the last thirty 
years the maximum of variation caused by the seasons has not decreased one~ 
half in this country.’ ” 

Natural causes—by which we mean, causes not arbitrarily forced 
into existence—tend to a level in prices: now let us see how the 
sliding scale must act in promoting or preventing that level. Let 
us suppose that there is no restriction on corn; that supplies are 
freely admitted from all quarters; that prices oscillate only with 
the oscillations in supply and demand abroad and at home; and 
that the average amount needed for this country is 25,000,000 
quarters of wheat, and the average price per quarter under that 
free trade 40s. Now, if the home produce exceeded the 25,000,000 
quarters, corn would be so much the cheaper, and foreign corn would 
be excluded; but if it fell short, the home price would rise, and 
there would be a proportionate indraught of foreign corn, materially 
checking the rise in price. For unless the same causes operated to 
raise the price of corn throughout the whole range of accessible 
markets, the very first rise here above the ordinary level of price 
would let in more corn to compete at a cheaper price than the new 
rate: thus the rise in the market would only be a slight advance 
towards the rate chargeable on the smaller supply of British corn 
alone. The body of consumers would lay out nearly the same 
amount of money in corn, buying indifferently British or foreign ; 
so that, to command sale, the British corn must abate the price 
which it would obtain in a close market. So long as demand is 
free, there will be a constant tendency on the part of consumers 
each to give the highest possible price to secure the usual amount 
of corn. In a close market, therefore, if there were only enough 
corn to give the usual amount of twenty-five persons to twenty- 
one, those twenty-one persons would give as much as they could to 
obtain all the twenty-one quarters, leaving the other four persons 
to eat oatmeal or potatoes. Therefore, price would rise much 
beyond the proportionate 47s. 7d. On the other hand, with free 
supply, there would be a constant tendency on the part of corn- 
producing countries to obtain the whole 50,000,000/., or as much of 
it as possible, each for itself: thus each would offer as much corn 
as possible at as low a price; which would keep the price as nearly 
as possible at the minimum of profitable sale, and that we have 
supposed to be about 40s. The cost of bringing corn hither would 
constitute a differential duty in favour of the home grower—say a 
mean of 10s. Thus, foreign corn worth 30s. and English corn worth 
40s. would both sell for 40s. Supposing foreign corn could be 
profitably sold for 40s., it would take a very great increase of the 
English price much to influence the price of foreign corn: the 
effect of a diminished English supply, therefore, would be only to 
let in more foreign corn; and English corn must be sold at the 
price of that increasing foreign supply. ‘The real increase of price 
would not be proportioned to the diminished supply of English 
corn, but only to the diminished competition of English with 
foreign corn: and it would not take much effect until the supply of 
English corn was so small, and the demand on the foreign markets 
so great, that the price was raised abroad—not until nearly the 
whole quantity that could be profitably supplied at 40s. was ex- 
hausted. With a perfectly free market, if the home supply ex- 
ceeded the demand, the price would fall below the point of foreign 
competition: the farmer who sent 26 quarters of corn to market 
would get no more for the trouble of raising them than for 25; and 
on that account it is not likely that the home grower would ever 
push cultivation to such an extreme point; but he would rather 
keep far within it. Besides, a “ natural” price would not offer the 
gambling inducements of our occasionally exorbitant prices. The 
effect would be something like this— 


Home Supply. Home Impert Imported. Total Supply. Market 
Million Qrs. Price. Price, Mil. Qrs. Million Qrs. Price. 
i aes ree Oe sdsess BD icv 40s. 
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If at this point the supply of foreign corn saleable at 40s. began 
to fail, or even considerably before it, the price of imported corn 
would begin to rise, and consequently the general price in the 
market; but not at all in proportion to the column under “ Home 
price.” At present, the English farmer does not—cannot or does 
not choose to grow enough corn for the market ; and the difference 
between the quantity grown by him and the quantity needed, most 
unjustly becomes, by favour of the excluding duty, an ingredient 
of price! Under the circumstances supposed above, that short~ 
coming in growth does not operate on price. 
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Now let us see what the effect of a sliding scale would be in dis- 
turbing the steadiness obtained by the conflict of ‘ natural” influ- 
ences. Our scale is altogether below that of the present duty; but 
suppose the ls. duty were fixed at 55s. price, to rise as price 
should fall; then let us introduce this ingredient into the fore- 
going scale; the scale beginning with so favourable a season that 
the whole supply is home growth— 


Home Supply. Home Import Import Total Market 
Mill. Qrs. Price. Price. Duty. Imported. Supply. Price. 
25 40s. Se cs I ce OA a SE 40s. 
224 44s. 6d. in Rie 223 44s. 6d. 

20 50s. Me ax “Ou 20 50s. 


Now at this point the importer might introduce corn, for his 
price and duty together have become less than the price of British 
corn; and he has introduced it into his warehouse: but having it 
there, he sees that prices may rise still further; so he passively 
watches the operation of the sliding scale instituted to keep prices 
steady. It goes on merrily, and presently he pours in his supply— 

173 eS . ics Dw. S78. 
falling to 
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Ss. 

But it will be observed, that during a considerable part of the 
rise foreign corn has been excluded: under the operation of the 
cause already mentioned, the inadequate supply in the close market 
commands a higher price than even its proportionate increase: 
thus the final importation is accelerated; but when it comes, it 
finds the means of great numbers exhausted in the “distress” pro- 
duced by deficient food and the intense competion to purchase it ; 
and therefore, the demand being less than usual, the supply is in 
excess, and the nominal price of 41s. rules in a “ dull” market. 
We here see that the sliding scale has caused a rise of 17s. and 
a tumble of 16s. This is only the abstract account of what prac- 
tically occurs, to a greater extent, every year under the sliding 
scale. 

Observe, moreover, that the British farmer’s landlord calculates 
his rent as if prices were steadily maintained, according to the 
foregoing tables, say somewhere about 50s.; so that the tenant 
pockets no more at that price than if corn were always at 40s. and 
rents rated accordingly. 

How unfortunate it would be, too, if the farmer should by any 
chance send the greater part of his corn for sale just after the 
tumble from 57s. or more to 41s. or less! Why, that is precisely 
what does happen continually, 

The results are, that the difference of price between 40s. and 
50s. goes, or is thought to go, into the pocket of the landlord; 
the overplus into the pocket of the importer,—with this pe- 
culiar privilege to the landlord, that his tenant is never able 
to pay up the nominally greater rent; and to the importer, 
that the unreckonable jumps and tumbles of the trade very 
often ruin him. What a fine invention a sliding scale is! 
Sir Rosert Peer agrees with most people, that it has done 
a vast deal of injury; so great, indeed, and that it has put 
the country in so diseased a state, that if the nation were re- 
lieved of the malady all at once, returning health would be too 
much for it! However, as steadiness of price would be a very 
great benefit, it seems very desirable to get rid of the sliding 
scale, even at the risk of giving landlords solvent tenants at low 
rents, instead of a large debit figuring in the accounts of tenant 
bankrupts. 








GLEANINGS. 


Queen Victoria has been visiting Louis Philippe in France : every one remem- 
bers that Louis Philippe visited England before Victoria was born; and under 
what different fortunes! “ One who has a Good Memory ” supplies Fraser’s Ma- 
gazine with “ Reminiscences of Men and Things”; and this month the King of 
the Barricades, before he ascended the throne of Louis the Sixteenth, is the theme. 
The writer describes his first sight of the exiled Duke of Orleans: for whom 
a ferry-boat between Teddington and Twickenham was waiting; the other 
passengers being the reminiscent, two boys, and a person who looked like a 
wealthy merchant. “ As the Duke approached the boat, the ferryman took off his 
cap, the merchant raised his beaver, and we three holyday youths sprung on our 
feet and smiled a good welcome. The Duke was not behind us in bis civility ; 
‘hoped that he had not detained us’; pointed to the surrounding scenery with 
evident sentiments of delight ; raised his eyes and his shoulders, and smiled, 
and looked quite graciously at the old man who forked along the punt, as 
well as at a younger one who helped his father. The Duke was dressed ina 
summer and country attire. There was nothlng of display or affectation in his 
manner: and I remember quite well that, when we landed, he gladdened the 
heart of the ferryman bya silver sixpence. * * As we were all about 
leaving the ferry-boat to tread the verdant meads on the other side of the river, 
the Duke of Orleans tock the precedence of landing; but, whether from a 
jerk of the boat or from a slip of his foot, I cannot tell, his hat, which was in 
his hand, fell to the ground. The worthy citizen who had been our companion 

rior to the arrival of his Royal Highness, and who had likewise crossed the 
erry, took up the hat, and, presenting it to Louis Philippe, said, in a mild and 
respectful voice, ‘Thou shalt be King hereafter!’ The Duke evidently 
understood both the quotation and the application; and, shaking the worthy 
stranger most cordially by the hand, laughed heartily, walked a few steps with 
him, and then departed. The next time IL thought of that scene was prior to 
the Revolution of 1830; when Charles the Tenth, on proceeding to open the 
Chambers, having let fall his hat and feathers, the same Duke of Orleans 
raised it from the ground, and, presenting it on one knee to the King, his 
cousin, ‘hoped his Majesty would long live to wear it!’” 

It is a singular and happy coincidence, that France and England possess 
Monarchs whose conduct in the domestic relations is an example to their sub- 
jects. Louis Philippe’s paternal care is before the world: the “* Reminiscences ” 
in Fraser bring out his brotherly fidelity. ‘“ Through all the manifold changes 
of his most unsettled life—in sorrow, exile, poverty, joy, wealth, happiness, 
prosperity, fame, and renown—no brother could be more devoted than the pre- 
sent King of the French to his sister, Madame Adelaide. Through years of 
despondency, labour, and misfortune, when the horizon was the least promising, 
and when sorrows wore the darkest and the saddest, they comforted each other 
by their mutual hopes, lled each other with their best advice, cheered cn 
each other by their brightest anticipations, defended each other from the 











calumnies of their detractors, and have fought each other's battles, shared 
each other's dangers, and vindicated each other’s fame, with a steadfastness of 
purpose and a devotedness of heart which all honest men must admire and all 
good men must praise. ‘My brother is too good a man to be King of the 
French ’— My brother is the most honest man in his dominions’—* My 
brother is a model for a husband, father, son, brother, prince, king’—are some 
specimens of those eulogiums which she still continues to pronounce upon Louis 
Philippe. And his Majesty is not less enthusiastic in her praise. He never 
undertakes any great enterprise, decides on any vast question, or enters into 
any new engagement, without consulting Madame Adelaide.” 

Madame de Genlis’s just boast has been often quoted, but it will bear 
quoting often again, while her royal pupil is a living example of the utility of 
diligent schooling even to the highest. ‘“ How often since my misfortunes 
have I congratulated myself on the education I gave the Duke of Chartres; on 
having made him learn, from his childhood, all the principal modern languages; 
on having accustomed him to serve himself without assistance, to despise every 
thing that was effeminate; to sleep on a plank of wood merely covered with a 
straw mattress; to face the sun, cold, and rain; to habituate himself to fatigue 
by daily practising violent exercises; and lastly, on having taught him many 
branches of knowledge, and on having inspired him with a taste for travelling. 
All that he was indebted for to the chance of birth and fortune, he had lost; 
and nothing now remained to him but what he held from nature and,from me.” 

Scott had an indifferent ear for music, or what Mr. Morrison, in Tait’s Maga- 
zine, calls a “ ballad-ear”: a fact that may account for the mechanical nature 
of his verse; which marred rather than adorned his earlier narratives, striking 
as their incident and description were. “ Mrs. Maclean Clephane of Terloisk, 
in the Isle of Mull, and her daughter, were guests at Abbotsford. Both ladies 
were highly accomplished in Highland traditions and music. During dinner, 
Bruce, the family piper, was parading before the dining-room window, dressed in 
therichest Highland costume, and the great drone of his pipe decorated with a flag. 
‘ Is he not an elegant performer?’ said Sir Walter to Mrs. Maclean Clephane ; 
‘and does he not go through these martial airs well?’ ‘ He is a pretty man,’ 
replied she ; ‘ but he understands little of his pipe.’ ‘ Some throw cold water 
on the poor fellow, others praise him to the skies; for myself, I do not pretend 
to be a judge.’ ‘ His drones are not in tune with his chanter,’ said Mrs. Mac- 
lean ; ‘ he wants the Highland style altogether.’ The piper was served with 
a dram, and retired. Mr. Thomas Scott of Monklaw, uncle to Sir Walter, who 
was himseif an excellent performer on the pipe, told me that he had given 
Bruce some lessons. ‘ But his ear is false, and he will never play well. My 
nephew, however, is fond of a good-looking man, which Bruce is; and he can 
make a noise, which is all that is necessary.’ Sir Walter Scott had a ballad- 
ear only for music; and his voice, though interesting, was not musical.” 

In his new translation of Dante’s Inferno, Mr. Dayman calls the Malatesta, 
the loves of whose wife and brother-in-law, Francesca and Paolo, are the sub- 
ject of the touching episode in the fifth canto, “ Lancelot ”; making no men- 
tion of tue name of “ John,” by which that noble is also called. We turned 
to see what he is named by the Cronaca Riminese in Muratori’s collection of 
writers on Italian affairs; and find that the husband is called Gianne or Zanne 
Sciancado—equivalent to “ Limping John,” The brother is also alluded to as 
“Paolo Bello”—Handsome Paul. Another of the family was disfigured, 
Malatestino dall’ Occhio—an elder half-brother, so called from wanting an eye ; 
but le was sage, and much beloved. Our reference to the anonymous chronicler 
has reminded us of the instructive historical fact, that had not an ass brayed, 
Dante’s episode might have lacked materials. The first Malatesta that came to 
Rimini was chosen for head of the Guelfs. “ Misser” Parcitade, the head of the 
opposite party, courted his alliance ; but that did not prevent bitter rivalry be- 
tween the two chiefs, venting itself at length in open war. The two parties were 
arrayed against each other, ready for battle, but discreetly delaying,—Parcitade 
and the Ghibellines, because they expected some reinforcements; Malatesta 
and the Guelfs, because they disliked to risk an engagement on which so much 
depended. Thus stood the two armies, watching each other: a terrible sound 
startled them; everybody, taking the bray of an ass for some war-cry, ran to 
arms ; the shout was raised, ‘* Viva Misser Malatesta e la parte Guelta!” and 
thus began the hostilities that eventually placed in power the first Malatesta 
that ruled in Rimini; whose younger son, Limping John, could otherwise 
scarcely have aspired to marry the daughter of the lord of Ravenna. For his 
bungling conduct of the war, Parcitade acquired the name of “ Perde-cittade ”—- 
Lose-city. 

In tracing “The Progress of English Society in the Eighteenth Century,” 
in the North of England Magazine, Dr. Cooke Taylor has some anecdotes, 
amusing or amusingly told, of Queen Anne’s time. “ Anne’s drunken habits 
have been faintly denied by the Dutchess of Marlborough, (Old Sal,) who was 
popularly said to bave shared her debauches. We have a kind of veneration 
for the manly Dutchess, and are therefore sorry to bring evidence against 
her competeney on a question of sobriety. But in the manuscripts of the 
British Museum there is a letter from her private secretary, {!] addressed, if 
we remember aright, to Mr. Pope, which thus begins—*‘ Sir, My lady the 
Dutchess, being drunk, was unable to see you when you called yesterday,’ &e.” 

The Anti-Papistical policy of Anne’s reign is illustrated by a funny version 
of the “crustula blandi.” “ A story is told of an affectionate father saying to 
his son, ‘Take the physic, master Tommy, and you shall have the dog to 
kick ’: the tale is a very perfect exemplification of the entire policy of Anne’s 
administration in Ireland. The Protestant House of Commons, composed of 
the sons and grandsons of Cromwell’s most ardent fanatics, took their physic 
in the shape of an Episcopal establishment, and a more nauseous dose could 
not well have been presented to them ; but they had their reward in penal laws 
against Papists, whom they kicked so hard that they wore out their own shoe- 
leather.” 

The “ unrehearsed effects ” of the stage and the “drama behind the scenes’. 
are notoriously as amusing as the deliberate incidents. “ In the Old Drury Lane 
theatre,” says “* The Elliston Papers ” in Ainsworth’s Magazine, “ many of the 
dressing-rooms were on the level of the landing beneath the stage. During the 
representation of some piece, wherein Dowton had to be lowered by means of a 
trap through the stage, his face being turned towards the audience, Elliston 
and De Camp, who were concealed below, had provided themselves with small 
ratan canes, and as their brother actor, who was playing a serious part, was 
slowly descending to solemn music, they applied their sticks sharply and — 
to the thinly-clad calves of his | Poor Dowton, whose duty it was to loo 
as dignified and intrenchant as a ghost, smarting under the pain, could scarcely 
refrain the expression of it by a positive screech, whilst he curvetted with his 
heels like a horse in Ducrow’s arena. Choking with rage, he was at length 
wholly let down; and being now completely out of sight of the audience, he 
locked earnestly rcund to discover the base perpetrators of the violence. El- 
liston and his companion bad of course absconded—it was decamp with each 
of them; but at this moment Charles Holland, dressed [for the next piece } 
to the very finish of fashion, worthy of Cibber himself, was crossing from one 
of the rooms. The enraged actor, mistaking his man, and believing, by Hel- 
land's imperturbability of manner, he was in fact the real offender, seized a 
mop at that moment immersed in most unseemly water, and thrusting itm 
his face, utterly destroyed wig, ruffles, point-lace, and every particular of his 
elaborate attire.” Just as Dowton finished his mopping, the prompter’s bell 
rang for Holland to appear on the stage; but Decamp kindly otiered to be his 
substitute. 
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MISS STRICKLAND'S LIFE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Tue “ importance of the subject "—or more truly, the magnitude 
of the materials—has prevented the completion of Exizabetu’s 
biography in a single volume ; the one before us coming down only 
to 1583, when the maiden or unmarried Queen was touching her 
fiftieth year, and had just lost or jilted her last suitor, the Prince 
of Ansov, formerly Atencon. ‘The previous incidents relate to 
the troubles of her childhood and youth; her imprisonment dur- 
ing the reign of Mary; and the more courtly or personal inci- 
dents after her accession, especially a long account of the pageants 
at which she was present, and the various matrimonial negotia- 
tions in which she was engaged. Except that the matter is so very 
much of the nature of the “ court circular” or newspaper report, 
Miss Srraicxiann’s Life of Queen Elizabeth may be considered as 
exhibiting a good distinction between the biography of the woman 
and queen and the public history of the monarch. The two most 
striking circumstances of her reign, however, the Spanish invasion 
and the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, are not yet reached, 
and the narrative has hardly arrived at the great epoch of Eliza- 
bethan literature. 

In this method Miss Srricxtanp has shown discrimination. 
The reign and character of Exizaseru as a sovereign have been 
treated with more or less elaboration by the greatest politicians, 
historians, and record-searchers, from Bacon and Hume to Tytler 
and Raumer. Not much novelty of fact or of view could have 
been brought to bear upon the subject by our authoress, especially 
as her mind is not altogether fitted to the character of a critical 
historian ; whilst the field in which she Aas laboured is, for popular 
uses, unbroken ground. A vast mass of materials, sometimes bio- 
graphical, sometimes gossipy, and sometimes smacking of the col- 
lections of a “ penny-a-liner,” are extant in manuscript, or in dry or 
obsolete works. Many of these were not accessible to the earlier 
historians ; and many, if not overlooked by them, were not likely 
to be of any utility even in the shape of an extract or essence. All 
these things, with many matters throwing a light upon Erizaretn's 
skill in the externals of kingeraft, and exhibiting a good deal of 
evidence respecting her perscnal character and conduct, are exceed- 
ingly well selected and brought out by Miss Srrickianp : and per- 
haps the best idea to be formed of the work so far as it is completed, 
would be tosuppose a feminine archeologist some three hundréd years 
hence compiling a life of Queen Victoria from the newspapers. 
For the journals of our times supersede the chronicle, the pam- 
phlet, the private news-letter, the courtier’s volume of court gossip 
and reminiscences, and almost the state papers themselves, since 
they reprint them: whilst the life of a modern queen is limited to 
personal traits, public pageants, and royal progresses at home or 
abroad. Looked at from this point of view, Miss SrrrckLann's 
Life is a very agreeable book, though, to our taste, somewhat over- 
done. As regards the Queen’s early adversity, the scandals upon 
her reputation, (which Miss StricxxLanp calls “ horrible,” though 
they seem borne out,) and her player-like demeanour to her people, 
the book may be even taken as an addendum to history: not but 


that the pith may be found there already, but it will not be s0 | 


fully understood as when the story is perused in full. 

Here is a picture of a lack-linen princess, in a letter from her 
governess, Lady Bryan, to Cromwextt, Henry the Eighth’s 
Minister. It was written in the third year of Extzanetn’s life, 
after the execution of Anne Botryn and the declaration of her 
daughter's illegitimacy; and it furnishes a strange picture not only 
of the personal need to which greatness might be reduced in those 


leased you to say that I 
dship. Which word was 
And now it boldeth 


“ My Lord, when your Lordship was last here, i 
should not mistrust the King’s Grace nor your L 
more comfort to me than I can write, as God knoweth. 


days, but also of the household discipline “epi it was subjected. | 














(emboldens) me to show you my poor mind. My Lord, when my lady Mary’s | 


Grace was born, it pleased the King’s Grace to appoint me lady-mistress 


and made me a Baroness, and so I have been governess to the children his Grace | 
| . . . . . . 
| tracted from the child, and he was dismi-sed with threats; and his father, who 


have had since. 

“ Now it is so, my Lady Elizabeth is put from that degree she was afore ; 
and what degree she is at (of ) now, I know not but by hearsay. ‘Therefore I 
kpow not how to order her, nor myself, nor none of hers that [ lave the rule 
of—(that is, her women and grooms); beseeching you to be good Lord to my 
Lady, and to a!l hers, and that she may have some raiment.” 

“She,” continues Lady Bryan, “bath neither gown, nor kirtle, (slip,) nor 
petticoat, nor no manner of linen, nor forsmocks, (day chemises,) nor ker- 
ebiefs, nor rails, (night-dresses,) nor body-stichets, (corsets,) nor handker- 
chiefs, nor sleeves, nor mufflers, (mob-caps,) nerbiggens, (night-caps.) All 
these her Grace must take. I bave driven off as long as I can, that by my 
troth Ican drive it off no longer. Beseeching you, my Lord, that ye will 
see that her Grace may have that which is needful for her, es my trust is that 
ye will do.” 7 ° ¥3 : 

“My Lord, Mr. Shelton would have my Lady Elizabeth to dine and sup 
every day at the board of estate. Alas, my Lord, it is not meet for a child 
of her age to keep such rule yet. I promise you, my Lord, I dare not take it 
upon me to keep ber Grace in health an’ she keep that rule. For there she 


shall see divers meats, and fruits, and wine, which it would be hard for me to 





restrain her Grace from. Ye know, my Lord, there is no place of correction 
there; and she is yet too young to correct greatly. I know well an’ she be 
there, I shall neither bring her up to the King’s Grace’s honour, nor hers, nor 
to her health, nor to my poor honesty. Wherefore, [ show your Lordship this 
my desire, beseeching you, my Lord, that my Lady may have a mess of meat 
at her own lodging, with a good dish or two that is meet (fit) for her Grace to 
eat of; and the reversion of the mess shall satisfy ail her women, a gentleman 
usher, and a groom, which be eleven persons on her side. Sure am I it will be as 
great profit to the King’s grace this way (viz., to the economy of the arrange- 
ment) as the other way. For if all this should be set abroad, they must have 
three or four messes of meat; whereas this one mess shall suffice them all, 
with bread and drink, according as my Lady Mary’s Grace had afore, and to be 
ordered in all things as ber Grace was afore. God knoweth my Lady (Eliza- 
beth) hath great pain with her great teeth, and they come very slowly forth ; 
which causeth me to suffer her Grace to have her will more than I would. I 
trust to God an’ her teeth were well graft, to have her Grace after another 
fashion than she is yet, so as I trust the King’s Grace shall have great comfort 
in her Grace. For she is as toward a child and as gentle of conditions as ever 
I knew any in my life. Jesu preserve her Grace ! 

“As foraday or two at a high time, (meaning a high festival,) or when- 
soever it shall please the King’s Grace to have her set abroad, (shown in pub- 
lic,) I trust so to endeavour me, that she shall so do as shall be to the King’s 
honour and hers; and then after to take her ease again.” 

The following passage refers to Exizaperu’s imprisonment in 
the Tower under her sister Mary's reign, for suspected plotting 
against the Government; of which there is not much doubt that 
she was guilty, directly or indirectly. 

“ If we may rely on Holinshed, whose testimony as a contemporary is, at 
any rate, deserving of attention, Elizabeth's table, while she was a prisoner 
in the Tower, was supplied at her own cost. He gives a curious account of 
the disputes that took place daily between the authorities in the Tower and 
the servants of the Princess, who were appointed to purvey for her. These, 
when they brought her daily diet to the outer gate of the ‘Tower, were required 
to deliver it, says our chronicler, ‘to the common rascal soldiers’: and they con~ 
sidering it unmeet that it should pass through such hands, requested the Vice- 
Chamberlain, Sir John Gage, who bad personal charge and control over the royal 
captive, that they might be permitted to deliver it within the Tower themselves. 
This he refused, on the plea that the Lady Elizabeth was a prisoner and should 
be treated as such ; and when they remonstrated with Lim, he threatened that 
‘ if they did either frowa or shrug at him, he would set them where they should 
neither see sun nor moon.’ Either they or their mistress had the boldness to 
appeal to the Lords of the Council, by whom ten of the Princess’s own ser- 
vants were appointed to superintend the purveyances and cooking depart- 
ment, and to serve at her table,—namely, two yeomen of her chamber, two of 
her robes, two of her pantry and ewry, one of her buttery, one of her cellar, 
another of her larder, and two of her kitchen. At first the Chamberlain was 
much displeased, and continued to annoy them by various means, though he 
afterwards behaved more courteously ; and good cause why, adds the chronicler, 
‘for he bad good cheer and fared of the best, and her Grace paid for it.’ 

* * * * 


“Up to this period, the imprisonment of Elizabeth had been so extremely 
rigorous, that she had not been permitted to cross the threshold of her own 
apartments; and now, ber health beginning to give way again, she entreated 
permission to take a little air and exercise. Lord Chandos, the Constable of 
the Tower, expressed ‘ his regret at being compelled to refuse her, as it was con- 
trary to his orders.’ She then asked leave to walk only in the suite of apart~- 
ments called the Queen’s lodgings. He applied to the Council for instructions ; 
and, after some discussion, the indulgence was granted, but only on condition 
that himself, the Lord Chamberlain, and three of the Queen’s ladies, who were 
selected for that purpose, accompanied her, and that she should not be per- 
mitted to show herself at the windows, which were ordered to be kept shut. 
A few days afterwards, as Elizabeth evidently required air as well as exercise, 
she was allowed to walk in a little garden that was enclosed with high pales ; 
but the other prisoners were strictly enjoined ‘ not so much as to look in that 
direction while her Grace remained therein.’ 

“ The powerful interest that was excited for the captive Princess at this fear- 
ful crisis may be conjectured by the lively sympathy manifested towards her by 
the children of the officers and servants of the Royal fortress, who brought 
her offerings of flowers. One of these tender-hearted little ones was the child 
of Martin, the keeper of the Queen's robes; another was called little Susanna, 
a babe not above three years old; there was also another infant girl, who hav- 
ing one day found some little keys, carried them to the Princess when she was 
walking in the garden, and innocently told her, ‘she had brought her the keys 
now, PG she need not always stay there, but might unlock the gates and go 
abroad.’ 

“ Elizabeth was all her life remarkable for her love of children; and her natural 
affection for them was doubtless greatly increased by the artless traits of gene- 
rous feeling and sympathy which she experienced in her time of trouble from 
her infant partisans in the Tower. How jealous a watch was kept on her and 
them, may be gathered from the following passage in one of Renaud’s letters to 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth. ‘It is asserted that Courtenay has sent his re- 
gards to the Lady Elizabeth by a child of five years old, whois in the Tower, the 
son of one of thesoldiers there.’ ‘This passage authenticates the pretty incident, 
related in the life of Elizabeth in Fox’s Appendix, where we are told that at 
the hour she was accustomed to walk in the garden ia the Tower, there usually 
repaired unto her a little boy about four years old, the child of one of the peo- 
ple of the Tower, in whose pretty prattling she took great pleasure. He was 
accustomed to bring her flowers, and to receive at her hands such things as 
commonly please children ; which bred a great suspicion in the Chancellor, that 
by this child letters were exchanged between the Princess Elizabeth and Cour- 
tenay : and so thoroughly was the matter sifted, that the innocent little crea~ 


| ture was examined by the Lords of the Council, and plied with alternate pro- 


mises of rewards if he would tell the truth and coufess who sent him to the 
Lady Elizabeth with letters, and to whom ke carried tokens from her, and threats 
of punishment if he persisted in denying it. Nothing, however, could be ex- 


was severely reprimanded, was enjoined not to suffer his boy to resort any more 
to her Grace ; which nevertheless he attempted the next day to do, but finding 
the deor locked, he peeped through a hole, and called to the Prinzess, who was 
walking in the garden, ‘ Mistress, I can bring you no more flowers now.’ ” 

This address or order to the Lord Mayor belongs, of course, to 
the reign of Exizanetu herself— 

“It may please your Lordship, the Queen’s Majesty understandeth, that 
certain bookbinders and stationers do utter certain papers, wherein be printed 
the face of her Majesty and the King of Sweden; and although her Highness 
is not miscontented that either her own face or the said King’s should be 
printed or portraited, yet to be joined in the same paper with the said King, 
or with any other Prince that is known to have made any request for mar- 
riage to her Majesty, is not to be allowed. And therefore her Majesty’s plea- 
sure is, that your Lordship should send for the Wardens of the Stationers, or for 
the wardens of any other men that have such papers to sell, and to take order 
with them that all such papers be taken and packed up together in such sort 
that none be permitted to be seen in any part. For otherwise ber Majesty 
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might seem touched in honour by her own subjects, that'would in such papers 
declare an allowance to have herself joined, as it were, in marriage with the 
said King; where indeed her Majesty hitherto cannot be induced (whereof we 
have cause to sorrow) to allow of marriage with any manner of person.” 

One of these contraband engravings, if in existence, would at present be 
readily purchased at its weight in gold. ; 

HAPPY HARWICH. 

She visited Colchester during this progress, and arrived at Harwich 2d Au- 
gust; where she enjoyed the sca-breezes for severa] days, and was so well 
pleased with the entertainment she received, that she inquired of the Mayor 
and Corporation if she could do any thing for them. They returned humble 
thanks to her Majesty, but said, “they did not require any thing at that 
time.” When the Queen departed, she looked back at Harwich with a smile, 
and said, “ A pretty town, and wants nothing !” 

ROYAL TOOTHACHE. 

The frivolous pretence of plots against the Queen’s life by sorcery had 
recently been revived. There were found at Islington, concealed in the house 
of a Catholic priest, three waxen images of the Queen, and two of her chief 
Councillors, which it was said were intended to be operated upon in a diabolica! 
manner for her destruction. Much at the same time, her Majesty was attacked 
with such grievous toothache that nothing could mitigate the torture she en- 
dured, and she obtained no rest cither by night or day. Some persons attri- 
buted these sufferings to the malign magic that had been employed against her. 
Her physicians held a consultation on the Royal malady, and instead of devi- 
sing a remedy for her relief, fell to disputing among themselves on the cause of 
her indisposition, and the medicines the most advisable to use. ‘The Lords of 
the Council then took the matter in hand, and decided on sending for an “ out- 
landish physician, of the name of John Anthony Fenatus,” who was celebrated 
for curing this agonizing pain: but as it was a perilous thing to intrust the 
sacred person of a sovereign, so suspicious of plots against her life by poison as 
Elizabeth, to the discretion of a foreign practitioner, “ who might possibly be 
a Jew, or even a Papist,” they would not permit him to see ber Majesty, but 
required him to write his prescription. 

enatus composed a long and elaborate Latin letter in reply; declaring, in 
the first place, his unworthiness to come after such great physicians, and then 
— divers remedies, but with the intimation, “ that if the tooth were 
ollow, when all was said and done, it was best to have it drawn, though at the 
cost of some short pain. If, however, her Majesty could not bring herself to 
submit to the use of chirurgical instruments, (of which it seems he had heard 
something of her abhorrence,) then he advised that the juice of chelidonius 
major might be put into the tooth, and so stopped with wax, that none of it 
might touch the sound parts; which would so loosen the tooth that in a short 
time it might be pulled out with the fingers; or the root of the said plant might 
be rubbed upon the tooth, which would produce the same effect ; but concluded 
by declaring, that drawing the tooth was by all esteemed the safest and best 
way.” The courage of the lion-hearted Elizabeth failed her on this occasion, 
and she expressed so much repugnance to the loss of her tooth, combined with 
terror of the pain that might attend the operation, that the eloquence of ler 
whole Cabinet could not prevail upon her to undergo it. Aylmer, Bishop of 
London, who was present at this grave debate, then stood forth ; and after 
assuring her Majesty that the pain was less ihan she apprehended, told her, 
“that although he was an old man and had not many teeth to spare, she 
should see a practical experiment of it on himself”; and thereupon bade the 
surgeon, who was in attendance, extract one of his teeth in her Majesty’s pre- 
sence ; which encouraged the Queen to submit to tbe like operation. 





COOPER’S WYANDOTTE. 
Tue scene of this novel is laid on the very outskirts of American 
settlement before the Revolutionary war; and the time of its prin- 
cipal incident is immediately after the declaration of Independence. 
The first object of Mr. Coorer in planning his work would appear 
to have been, an exhibition of the baser characters and motives 
that were mixed up with patriotism in the great struggle, as well 
as of the misery inflicted on many of the Loyalists by the cupi- 
dity and arts of unprincipled demagogues. A subordinate picture 
of both these subjects is indeed exhibited in Wyandotté or the 
Hutted Knoll; but other motives that contribute to the catastrophe 
are so mixed up with the schemes of Joel Strides, the low Yankee 
demzgogue, that little impression respecting the social evils caused 
by the Revolution remains upon the mind. The real subject of 
the book, as finally left by the author, is an exhibition of life on the 
frontier, as it might have been just before and during the Re- 
volutionary war. Captain Willoughby, an English officer married 
to an American lady, has retired from the army, and purchased a 
wild tract of land beyond the outskirts of settlement ; and the first 
part of the work is occupied with a description of clearing and 
cultivating, upon a larger scale and in a more refined and liberal 
style than is usual now either in the United States or any of our 
Colonies. A lapse of ten years then introduces the settlement, 
called from a peculiarity of its foundation the Hutted Knoll, in a 
flourishing condition—rich in corn and cattle, with numerous la- 
bourers on the estate, and the happy family of Captain Willoughby 
grown up. But clouds are lowering over the scene of happiness. 
Civil war has begun: young Willoughby is in the English army, 
and a Royalist; his father, Captain Willoughby is neutral, but 
inclined to side with the Americans; and Beulah Willoughby the 
daughter is affianced to an officer in the Revolutionary army. Mr. 
Coorer, however, is too well acquainted with life, and too much 
of an artist, to make these differences the source of any melo- 
dramatic troubles: they operate only by the anxiety they cause, 
and the risks of detection as a spy which Major Willoughby runs 
in visiting his family. The distress and catastrophe of the fiction 
originate with the Yankee Joel Strides. ‘This man is drawn inthe 
darkest colours, though without any trace of exaggeration, or any 
thing in the slightest degree unnatural. He is a low, narrow-minded, 
cunning, self-conceited lover of equality and his own interests, whom 
neither kindness, virtue, nor compunction, can touch. Without 
any particular personal enmity to Captain Willoughby or his family, 
he dislikes their superiority and covets their property ; and he thinks 
the existing times of confusion favourable to the attempt. Con- 
necting himself with some of the inferior partisans of the Revo- 
lution, he spreads reports of Captain Willoughby’s disaffection, 
undermines the fidelity of his people, and brings down a few Indians 
with a body of confiscating patriots, who besiege the Hutted Knoll 





in order to take its owner prisoner as a rebel: which siege, indeed, 
— a principal incident of the tale, and induces the final catas- 
trophe. 

The death of Captain Willoughby, however, is caused by Wyan- 
dotté, in revenge for floggings inflicted on him years before, which 
the savage has never forgiven. ‘This character of the Tuscarora 
chief seems designed by Mr. Cooper as a poetical view of the 
Indian in a state of degradation: and a very masterly picture it is. 
The distinction in the sentiments and behaviour of the Indian as 
Nick, or Sassy (saucy) Nick, the rum-drinking outcast, and Wyan- 
dotté the high-spirited chief, is marked with nice discrimination ; 
as is his conduct to the females of the family after he had slain 
their protector on a point of honour. The character of Maud 
Meredith, an adopted daughter of Captain Willoughby, and un- 
consciously nourishing an attachment for Major Willoughby, whilst 
she expects it will never be returned, is also drawn with much 
of delicate skill. Three other persons, representing large classes 
of society yet marked with individual traits, add variety to the 
matter: Sergeant Joyce, a follower of the Captain, and the 
representative of the effects of military discipline upon’ the cha- 
racter; Michael O'Hearn, the Irish emigrant, with all the honest 
and blundering loyalty of his nation; and Jamie Allen, the Scotch 
mason, a vehement Presbyterian and prudent Scot. A Loyalist 
divine and several Negroes, with a sketch of a faithful American, 
though not so conspicuous as the others, are exceedingly well por- 
trayed. And the persons have a broader effect than can arise 
from mere variety; each is a type of the mixed population of the 
United States. 

Like some of Mr. Coorsr’s later novels, Wyandotté rather 
aims at effect- by simple circumstances minutely told, and cha- 
racter carefully developed, than by striking incidents or rapid 
narrative. t may be questioned, however, whether this 
system is not on the present occasion carried a little too 
far. The book is full of substantial matter; it presents many 
pictures and many characters descriptive of an older state of 
colonial life; some of the scenes between Maud and young 
Willoughby, as well as all those connected with the death of the 
Captain, are touching and powerful: but, in strictness, there are 
no incidents of broad interest and well-rounded in themselves— 
such as the tempest, wreck, and recovery of the vessel in Home- 
ward- Bound, or the descent of the rapids and the attack upon the 
island-fort in The Path-finder. It may be doubted, too, whether 
the catastrophe is not unnecessarily bloody. ‘The death of Mrs. 
Willoughby seems, indeed, a fitting end; but most of the others 
are accidents, though, no doubt, the casualties of war, and true 
representatives of frontier warfare. 

Our extracts will be from the incidents. Captain Willoughby 
is secretly stabbed by Wyandotté when making an effort to recover 
his son, who is detained by the besiegers. As the slayer is not 
known, and the Indian is still with the party, he undertakes to 
break the news when the others decline. 

The gate was unbarred, and Nick in the court in half-a-minute. Great 
Smash stole a glance without, and beckoned Pliny the elder to join her, in order 
to see the extraordinary spectacle of Joel and his associates toiling in the fields, 
When they drew in their heads, Maud and her companion were already in the 
library. The message from Robert Willoughby had induced our heroine to 
seek this room ; for, placing little confidence in the delicacy of the messenger, 
she recoiled from listening to his words in the presence of others. 

But Nick was in no haste to speak: he took the chair to which Maud 
motioned ; and he sat looking at her in a way that soon excited her alarm. 

“Tell me, if your heart has any mercy in it, Wyandotté, has aught happened 
to Major Willoughby ?” 

m & = well, laugh, talk, feel good; mind not’ing. He prisoner; don’t touch 
e scalp. 2 

“ Why, then, do you wear so ominous a look ?—your face is the very har- 
binger of evil.” 

* Bad news, if trut’ must come. 

“Surely, surely, you must know that well, Nick. 
friend, Maud.” 

“ Pale-face hab two name—Tuscarora got t’ree: sometime Nick, sometime 
Sassy Nick, sometime W yandotté.” ‘ 

“ You know my name is Maud Willoughby,” returned our heroine, colouring 
to the temples with a certain secret consciousness of her error, but preferring 
to keep up old appearances. 

“ Dat call you’ fader’s name, Meredit’; no Willoughby.” 
are Providence! and has this great secret been known to you too, 

ICK 5 

“* He no secret-—know all about him. Wyandotté dere. See Major Meredit’ 
shot. He good chief—nebber flog—nebber strike Injin. Nick know fader, 
know moder—know squaw, when pappoose.” 

“ And why have you chosen this particular moment to tell me all this? Has 
it any relation to your message—to Bob—to Major Willoughby, I mean?” 
demanded Maud, nearly gasping for breath. 

** No relation, tell you,” said Nick, a little angrily. ‘ Why make relation, 
when no relation at all. Meredit’; no Willoughby. Ask moder; ask Major; 
ask Chaplain—all tell trut’! No need to be so feelin’; no you fader at all ? 

“* What can you—what do you mean, Nick? Why do you look so wild—so 
fierce—so kind—so sorrowful—soangry ? You must have bad news to tell me.” 

“ Why bad to you? He no fader—only fader friend. You can’t help it— 
fader die when you pappoose—why you care, now, for dis? ” 

Maud now actually gasped for breath. A frightful glimpse of the truth 
gleamed before her imagination, though it was necessarily veiled in the mist of 
uncertainty. She became pale as death, and pressed her hand upon her heart, 
as if to still its beating. Then, by a desperate effort, she became more calm, 
and obtained the power to speak. 

“Ob! is it so, Nick? can it be so?” she said; “my father has fallen in 
this dreadful business? ” 

“ Fader kill twenty year ago; tell you dat how often?” answered the Tus- 
carora angrily ; fur, in bis anxiety to lessen the shock to Maud, for whom this 
wayward savage had a strange sentiment of affection, that had grown out of 
her gentle kindnesses to himself on a hundred occasions, he fancied, if she 
knew that Captain Willoughby was not actually her father, her grief at his 
loss would be less. ‘ Why you call dis fader, when dat fader. Nick know 
fader and moder, Major no broder.” 


What you’ name, young squaw?” 
"Tam iieuk—sens old 
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Notwithstanding the sensations that nearly pressed her to the earth, the 
tell-tale blood rushed to Maud’s cheeks again at this allusion, and she bowed 
her face to her knees. The action gave her time to rally her faculties; and, 
catching a glimpse of the vast importance to all of her maintaining self- 
command, she was enabled to raise ber face with something like the fortitude 
the Indian hoped to see. 

“ Trifle with meno longer, Wyandotté, but let me know the worst at once. 
Is my father dead? By father, 1 mean Captain Willoughby.” 

“ Mean wrong, den—no fader, tell you. Why young squaw so much like 
Mohawk?” 

“ Man—is Captain Willoughby killed ? ” 

Nick gazed intently into Maud’s face for half-a-minute, and then he nodded 
an assent. 

The following is from part of a scene where the dead body of 
Captain Willoughby has been brought home, and the widow is 
stunned by her loss. 

“Robert Willoughby bowed his head to his mother’s knees, and groaned 





aloud. When he raised his face again, he saw the arms of Mau! elevated to- 
wards heaven, as if she would pluck down that consolation for | er mother that 
her spirit was so fervently asking of the Almighty. ‘Then he gazed into the 
face of his mother again, hoping to catch a gleam of some expression and re~ | 
cognition that denoted more of reason. It was in vain: the usual placidity, | 
the usual mild affection were there; but both were blended with the unnatural 
halo of a mind excited to disease, if not tomadness. A slight exclamation, 
which sounded like alarm, came from Beulah; and, turning towards Lis sister, 
Willoughby saw that she was clasping Evert still closer to her bosom, with her 
eyes now bent on the door. Looking in the direction of the latter, be per- 
ceived that Nick had stealthily entered the room. 

“The unexpected appearance of Wyandotté might well alarm the youthful 
mother. He had applied his war-paint since entering the Hut; and this, 
though it indicated an intention to fight in defence of the house, left a picture 
of startling aspect. ‘Tliere was nothing hostile intended by this visit, however. 
Nick had come not only in amity, but in a kind concern to see after the fe- 
males of the family, who bad ever stood high in his friendship, notwithstanding 
the tremendous blow he had struck against their happiness. But he hed been 
accustomed to see those close distinctions drawn between individuals and 
colours; and, the other proprieties admitted, would not have hesitated about 
consoling the widow with the offer of his own hand. Major Willoughby, un- 
derstanding, from the manner of the Indian, the object of bis visit, suffered him 
to pursue his own course, in the hope it might rouse his mother to a better 
consciousness of objects around her. 

Nick walked calmly up to the table, and gazed at the face of his victim 
with a coldness that proved he felt no compunction. Still he hesitated about 
touching the body; actually raising bis hand as if with that intent, and then 
withdrawing it, like one stung by conscience. Willoughby noted the act ; and, 
for the first time, a shadowy suspicion glanced on his mind. Maud had told 
him all she knew of the manner of bis father’s death ; and old distrusts began to 
revive, though so faintly as to produce no immediate results. 

As for the Indian, the hesitating gesture excepted, the strictest scrutiny or 
the keenest suspicion could have detected no signs of feeling. The senseless 
form before him was not less moved than he appeared to be, so far as the 
human eye could penetrate. Wyandotté was unmoved. He believed that, in 
curing the sores on his own back in this particular manner, he had done what 
became a Tuscarora warrior and a chief. Let not the self-styled Christians of 
Civilized society affect horror at this instance of savage justice, so long as they 
go the whole length of the law of their several communities in avenging their 
own fancied wrongs, using the dagger of calumny instead of the scalping-knife, 
and rending and tearing their victims by the agency of gold and power, like so 
many beasts of the field, in all the forms and modes that legal vindictiveness will 
either justify or tolerate ; often exceeding those broad limits, indeed, and seeking 
impunity behind perjuries and frauds. 

_ Nick’s examination of the body was neither hurried nor agitated. When 
it was over, he turned calmly to consider the daughters of the deceased. 

“* Why you cry?—why you ’fear’d?” he said, approaching Beulab, and 
placing his swarthy hand on the head of her sleeping infant. ‘* Good squaw— 
good pappoose. Wyandotté take care ’em in woods. Bye’m-by go to pale- 
face town, and sleep quict.” 

This was rudely said, but it was well meant. Beulah so received it; and 
she endeavoured to smile her gratitude in the face of the very being from 
whom, more than from all of earth, she would have turned in horror, could 
her mental vision have reached the fearful secret that lay buried in his own 
bosom. ‘The Indian understood her look ; and, making a gesture of encourage- 
— he moved to the side of the woman whom his own hand had made a 
widow. 

The appearance of Wyandotté produced no change in the look or manner 
of the matron. ‘The Indian took her band, and spoke. 

“ Squaw Lerry good,” he said with emphasis. “ Why look so sorry—Cap’in 
gone to happy huntin’-ground of his people. All good dere—chief time come, 








The widow knew the voice; and by some secret association it recalled the 
scenes of the past, producing a momentary revival of her faculties. 

“ Nick, you are my friend,” she said earnestly. “Go speak to him, and sce 
if you can wake him up.” 

The Indian fairly started as he heard this strange proposal. The weak- 
ness lasted only for a moment, however; and he became as stoical, in appear- 
ance at least, as before. 

“No,” he said, “squaw quit Cap’in now. Warrior go on last path all alone, 
no want companion. She look at grave now and den, and be happy.” 

“ Happy!” echoed the widow ; “ what is that, Nick ? what is happy, my son? 
It seems a dream— I must have known what it was; but I forget it all now. 
Ob! it was cruel, cruel, cruel, to stab a husband and a father; was’nt it, Ro- 
bert? What say you, Nick; shall I give you more medicine? You'll die, 
Indian, unless you take it. Mind what a Christian woman tells you, and be 
obedient. Here, let me hold the cup—there, now you'll live.” 

Nick recoiled an entire step, and gazed at the still beautiful victim of his 
rathless revenge in a manner no one had ever before noted in his mien. His 
mixed habits left him in ignorance of no shade of the fearful picture before his 
eyes, and he began better to comprehend the effects of the blow he had so 
hastily struck ; 2 blow meditated for years, though given at length under a | 
sudden and vehement impulse. The widowed mother, however, was past noting 
these changes. 

“No, no, no, Nick,” she added hurriedly, scarce speaking above a whisper ; 
“do not awake him! God will do that when he summons his blessed ones to 
the foot of his throne. Let us all lie down and sleep with him. Robert, do you 
lie there at his side, my noble, noble boy; Beulah, place little Evert and 
yourself at the other side ; Maud, your place is by the head ; I will sleep at his 
feet; while Nick shall watch, and let us know when it will be time to rise and 


pra’ ,” 

The general and intense, almost spell-bound attention with which all in 
the room listened to these gentle but touching wanderings of a mind so single 
and pure, was interrupted by yells so infernal, and shrieks so wild and fearful, 
that it seemed, in sooth, as if the last trump had sounded, and men were 
passing forth from their graves to judgment. Willoughby almost leaped out 





of the room, and Maud followed to shut and bolt the door, when her waist 


| was encircled by the arn: of Nick, and she found herself borne forward towards 


the din. 

Maud had little leisure for reflection. The yells and shrieks were followed 
by the cries of combatants and the crack of the rifle. Nick hurried her along 
at a rate so rapid that she had not breath to question or remonstrate, until she 
found herself at the door of a small store-room, in which her mother was 
accustomed to keep articles of domestic economy that required but little space. 
Into this room Nick thrust her, and then she heard the key turn on her egress, 
For a single moment Wyandotté stood hesitating whether he should endeavour 
to get Mrs. Willoughby and her other daughter into the same place of security ; 
then, judging of the futility of the attempt by the approach of the sounds 
within, among which he heard the full manly voice of Robert Willoughby, 
calling on the garrison to be firm, he raised an answering yell to those of the 
Mohawks, the war-whoop of his tribe, and plunged into the fray with the des- 
peration of one who ran a muck, and with the delight of a demon. 


THE SHEPHERD'S WELL. 

Tue story of this drama is not a very natural or a very well- 
chosen one. Albert, a cavalier, is betrothed to Maud; but on being 
introduced to her sister Alice, both she and Albert fall in love at 
first sight. Maud discovers their passion, and, full of self-sacrifice, 
resigns her lover ; endeavouring to make it appear to all parties, 
especially to her father and brother Ernest, that the change is in 
her. Ernest, however, is not so satisfied. He sends a challenge 
to Albert by a servant; but Maud, suspecting, intercepts the letter, 
disguises herself with the hat and cloak of Albert; meets her 
brother at the Shepherd’s Well, and of course falls under his 
sword. The body, as another matter of course, is discovered ; and 
Ernest, finding his mistake, stabs himself, and leaves his father, 
Alice, and Albert, to form a group over his body. 

It seems that Zhe Shepherd's Well has the critical fault which 
Drypen admitted of one of his own plays—that the catastrophe 
(or in this case the entire drama) originated merely in a change 
of mind: by which he meant, we imagine, that a series of actions 
arising from, and in turn stimulating passion, are as necessary 
to a drama as passion itself. Zhe Shepherd's Well, however, has 
much greater faults both of plan and structure. There is little 
action; much of what there is takes place between the acts, and is 
then narrated in the following act ; the contrivance of the intercepted 
letter is commonplace, and unlikely; and the love at first sight, be- 
tween parties under the circumstances predicated, is of a class to 
remove them from all dramatic sympathy and reduce them below 
tragic dignity. Nor is this difficulty at all evaded in the manage- 
ment. Although not so designed, Alice and Albert are drawn as 
selfish and insensible, careless of the sacrifice they are causing, 
and regarding none but themselves, like children or puppets rather 
than dramatic persone. The plan of Maud to render all happy by 
falling under her brother's sword, is too absurd to be entertained 
by a reasonable and feeling woman, such as the author designed to 
paint her; and the thing itself, we apprehend, is too shocking in 
the action to be borne upon the modern stage. So little attention, 
indeed, has been paid to the probabilities of the drama, that the 
guilty are allowed to escape dramatically whilst the innocent 
perish,—unless the death of Maud and Ernest was designed to 
point the moral of the duello. p 

These are gross faults; but we suspect they are in a measure 
the faults of inexperience, aiming at effect by over-effective means. 
Two or three of the situations would be striking, abstracting the 
moral drawbacks; and there is motion in some of the scenes. The 
dialogue undoubtedly lacks dramatic character; that is, it is not 
the pith of verbal expression either in discourse or passion, but an 
author treating the topic, and sometimes as atheme. Yet there is 
a touch of a dramatic air about it, without losing the poetical cha- 
racter; and there are frequent traces of feeling, though not per- 
haps of pathos. Here is a pleasing passage on 

LOVE. 

Maud. Dear Alice, speak not in so light a vein. 
Love is the highest faculty of life, 
And not a foible for a jesting lip. 
Love begins sooner even than with sisters : 
It has its cradle in the mother’s hope, 
Long ere we see the light ; her heart becomes 
The shrine from which unconscious blessings fa!l ; 
Her loving face the Heaven to which our prayers 
Are silently addressed, and (oh, foretaste 
Of Love’s celestial nature!) ever heard 
And granted with a smile! The father then 
Dawns on the infant heart: by slow degrees 
The sweet variety of household ties 
Make their abode in the delighted soul 
In order due; the throne still vacant kept 
In full expectance of that crowning day 
When some predestined spirit gathers up 
Into one offering its scattered wealth, 
And gives all as a tribute gladly paid. 
Ob, Alice! I am talking to the air ; 
For if you ever felt what I have felt, 
You would despise my poverty of speech ; 
And if you have not felt what 1 have felt, 
My words are music to a deaf man’s ear. 

This is still prettier—perhaps something more than pretty: 
AN ELDER SISTER. 

Ernest. Maud, say no more; tutor me not to baseness. 
The dust of our brave ancestors would burst 
From its sepulchral marble to avenge 
This infamy, if I were tame. 

Maud. If you 
Cast Alice from you, I must follow her. 
1 cannot throw, if you can, from the heart 
Those memories which now are part of me, 
When she, a little infant, learned from us 
Each word she knows; and when at first the sounds 
Came from her tiny lips, and they were dark 
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And unintelligible to all,—to me 

They were a music understood, and felt 

In all the perfect music of a voice 

Which has a heart to listen—not an ear, 

Thick crusted with the cruelty of earth. 

You knew how I have spoilt her. From the first 
I stood the second in my soul’s esteem. 

Had Lo ‘ower, and she but looked at it, 

That in ant it was hers; and when I ran 

First to our father for his morning kiss, 

If Alice were at hand I let her take 

That blessing first. You see how much I nurtured 
Her thoughbtlessness. 


HE LAW OF DISTRESS FOR RENT ON PROPERTY 
NOT THE TENANT'S. 

Tats volume, attacking the law of distress for rent, as well as 
some rather expensive preliminary legal proceedings, originated in 
a seizure of four beer-barrels. A Manchester publican of the name 
of BRigeRLEY was in arrear to his landlord, Sir James Oswaxp: 
his agent seized the goods upon the premises of the publican; and 
among other things, four half-barrels of Mr. Jour, a brewer of 
Salford, two of which were empty, and two contained some porter. 
About the porter no question was raised, Mr. Jouie appearing to 
have bought it in: but he denied the right of the landlord to seize the 
barrels, as they had only been lent to Brirrtey for purposes of trade. 
Sir James Oswatp's agent, however, disregarding both argument 
and a protest, sold the beer-barrels along with the other articles. 
An action was then brought by Mr. Jouxe to try the question. He 
adduced evidence to prove, that it is in common parlance imprac- 
ticable to carry on the busines of brewing unless the brewer finds the 
casks,—owing, inter ulia, to the necessities of seasoning, cleaning, 
and knowing them to be ail of a fixed size, as well as from the further 
necessity of filling them with the beer at the precise time when it is 
fit for the process. It was shown that brewers’ barrels were never 
sold, or a price even put upon them, unless in the case of some of 
the great London brewers sending porter into the country, when 
the value fixed in case of non-return was rather a penalty than a 
price. On this and some further evidence of a similar character, the 
Jury found a verdict for Mr. Joure; but the case having been 
carried before the Judges of the Court of Exchequer, the verdict 
was set aside,—partly, it would seem, (for “ their talk’s obscure and 
circumspect,”) on the ground that the decision in the case of 
Muspratt v. Gregory had prevented the Judges from widening 
exemptions under the law of distraint. 

The original case does not strike us as having been a model of 
management on the part of the bar; and the arguments and rea- 
sons for the decision at the Exchequer were poor and nar- 
row to a degree. In considering this particular case, and the 
principle of the law generally, we shall not restrict ourselves to the 
ideas in the volume before us. 

It is not easy to get at a principle in English law, but, so far as 
it can be seized, the principle of the law of distraint seems to be 
this. A thing intrusted by its owner to another for a specific 
purpose necessary for trade, (to encourage which concerns the 
commonwealth,) is privileged—as corn sent to a miller’s to be 
ground, with the sacks in which it is contained, or cloth sent to 
a tailor’s to be made up; in which cases, a lodgement on the 
premises is clearly necessary to the end in view. ‘This rule, how- 
ever, has some exceptions, not always of the clearest. Cattle 
driven to an inn are privileged: but if on their road to market 
they are depastured for a day and a night, they become liable to 
distraint; though it would seem they are exempt if only depas- 
tured for necessary refreshment ;—they must be devant et couchant 
before they can be seized. The carriage of a guest at an inn is sie, 
but seizable if standing at a livery-stable. In short, one specific 
action for a necessary purpose appears the thing contemplated by 
the law. ‘Thus, materials intrusted to a weaver to work up are 
exempt, but not the loom in which they are to be wrought. Lynp- 
nursT, C. J. assigned as a reason, that a tenant otherwise might 
fill his premises with looms lent by his employers, leaving nothing 
for the landlord to distrain upon. It seems as cogent a reason, 
and rather more equitable, to consider that a landlord may be 
deceived by the looms but not by the materials. Whether he 
knows the custom of the trade or not, he must know that the 
article will be sent away when finished: but the looms or frames 
appear permanent property, and may impress him with an opinion 
of his tenant’s substance for which there is no real foundation. 

The equity of a landlord’s power of distraint on the goods of 
others seems at first indefensible: and so much is this felt in prac- 
tice, that landlords of a liberal disposition do not enforce it where 
there is neither fraud vor gross negligence on the part of the owners 
of the goods. ‘There is, however, more reason for the possession 
of the power than at first appears. Strictly examined, it is an 
affair of credit on all sides; but with this difference in favour of 
the landlord, that he must trust, whereas the others need not. 
The upholsterer who furnishes the house, and the wholesale dealers 
who supply the tradesman with his wares, need not part with their 
goods without their value; the lodger or under-tenant need not 
enter the house, or being in, pay rent, till he sees that both the 
landlord and the Crown are satisfied: but the landlord has not this 
option. It is not on his part a single or a succession of single 
transactions, each determinate in itself, but a long and complex 
agreement. He may indeed stipulate for payment in advance: 
but if he get his first rent, how is he to enforce the next without 
distraining? and though this act is without question harsh, (so 
harsh that persons who attend to their characters do not act up to 








it,) yet the existence of the power seems necessary to shut out 
endless frauds where the landlord’s agreement generally extends 
over a term of years, and no precaution whatsoever can guard him 
against the future ; whereas all cases of simple contract debts may 
terminate at once by money down. 

Applying these principles to the case of the beer-barrels, it 
would seem that, prima facie, the case was doubtful. ‘* Why can- 
not the publican,” said Parke, B. “send his barrels?” The 
practical answer, not seemingly urged by the bar, is, that the 
barrels must all be at the brewer's place at a certain time, in order 
to be filled during a certain condition of the beer; and that every 
single cask must be guaged every time it is filled, in order to ascer- 
tain its contents. 

There is another point of view in which the case of Joule v. 
Jackson may be considered, though it is not prominently dwelt 
upon in the publication before us, and seems scarcely to have been 
considered in court. The state, for its own purposes and the 
public protection, has interfered with the trade of brewing; and 
though the laws are less complex than they were before the repeal of 
the Beer-duties, they still exist for the consumer's advantage, and 
the collection of the revenue. Substantial injury to the trade of 
brewing we do not anticipate from the decision: the brewer now 
trusts the publican with the beer, and may extend his chance to 
the barrels: but, looking at the extent and uniformity of the cus- 
tom—at the actual impracticability of the customer supplying 
the casks—at the public convenience of inns, as the law has always 
considered it, and of the established fact that these barrels are 
intrusted for one single purpose, till the beer is drawn, and periodi- 
cally collected (once or twice a week) without reference to any other 
dealing, we think the decision bad in jurisprudence, though at present 
binding inlaw. The judgment seems to us counter to the principle on 
which the exception to distraint rests,—narrow, loose, and techni- 
cal, and satisfying neither science nor common sense. A similar con- 
clusion may be extended to the late case of Muspratt v. Gregory, 
where a barge was seized in a canal-lock for an annuity due upon the 
wharf whilst waiting for a cargo; the servants of the owner having 
parted with possession by leaving the barge: for, by parity of rea- 
soning, a cart waiting in a yard for a load of manure or any other 
article would be liable to distraint if the carter had absented him- 
self; which is clearly contrary to the old principle of the law. The 
earlier, but still modern case of the cattle depastured on their way 
to market, is of an analogous kind. The old writers seem to 
contemplate an éufent of permanent trusting; and the devant and 
couchant of cattle agisted (sent to grass) is evidence of this, but 
is not to override proof of a contrary intention. 

The Law of Distress for Rent, Wich contains a report of the 
case of Joule v. Jackson, some remarks on the judgment, and a sort 
of view of the law and its leading decisions, is but a so-so affair. 
The parties seem to be smarting under defeat and double costs; 
so that every thing is considered witha personal bias, and the spirit 
of rage and railing is ill-concealed by a sort of rabid jocularity. 
This not only injures the tone of the book, but increases its 
length, without in any degree adding to the force of its arguments, 
which are all of the popular and obvious kind, without any regard 
to the deeper equity or the metaphysical reasonings of scientific 
law. Something, however, must be allowed to people who besides 
their own costs have been touched up to this tune after having 
gained a verdict— 

“The plaintiff in Joule v. Jackson having been nonsuited after verdict, 
was called upon to pay, and actually paid, the defendaut’s costs as follows— 


Single costs (or those which plaintiff iu any other Total. 
action would pay defendant)......6....+eeseeee £90 18 3} £136 8 3 
Double costs! ...cc.eeeeeeeeres - 46 9 & 


“Tt will be seen that, by double costs, not double the single costs are meant. 
Double costs are estimated thus: the prevailing pw is first allowed single 
costs, including the expenses of witnesses, counsel's fees, &c., and then he is 
further allowed half the amount of single costs, without making any deduction 
on account of counsel’s fees, &c., (although included in the single costs.)” 


MUSIC. 

A Practical and Theoretical Method for the Pianoforte. Dedicated to M. 
Louis Adam, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, §c. §c., by Henry Le- 
moinE. Part 1. The Principles of Music, in fifteen chapters; numerous 
Exercises and seventy elementary Lessons for one and two performers. Part 
2. Every hind of Exercise and Scale necessary to acquire perfect mechanism 
Sor the yf eng 

In the elementary branch of musical education, particularly on an in- 
strument so varied and complex as the pianoforte, it may be truly said 
that “a great book is a great evil.” The division of the elaborate 
School of HumMEL into separate sections, for sale and use as may be re- 
quired, evinces satisfactorily that the first requisite in tuition is a judi- 
cious induction to the practical part of music; to which, theory may 
be afterwards added, asa kind of short-hand or telegraphic mode of 
communication between master and pupil; but that the young student 
is by no means to be alarmed by the appearance of a large volume cal- 
culated to meet every contingency, or throw a light on every question 
that may occur in the course of a life of practice. KALKBRENNER led 
the way in this succinct and terse mode of instruction. His method is 
in this respect admirable, and not less so for the simplicity, originality, 
and value of many of its suggestions: but it has important omissions, 
besides several errors of classification and arrangement. Its deficiency 
in examples of that important part of modern pianoforte-playing, the 
arpeggio, is glaring; and little or nothing is said upon the various 
methods of striking chords. 

An author like Lemorne may be said to have well fulfilled his task, 
when he has profited by the errors, supplied the omissions, and im~- 
proved upon the arrangement of his predecessors. Every new system 
has this natural ’vantage-ground for improvement, and it has not been 
neglected in the present work. The difficulties of forming a player are 
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well met; music is separated from mechanism, the process of reading 
from that of execution ; and as much is done to sweeten the first essays 
of the learner and strew flowers in his path, as can be done without 
compromising the beau ideal of artistic excellence. LrEMoINE begins by 
moderately developing the manual powers, and giving lessons in read- 
ing of the easiest kind; sometimes with an accompaniment for the 
master. He aims much to avoid disgusting the pupil at the outset by 
long-continued, dry, mechanical exercises; which, however indispen- 
sable, and however afterwards richly rewarded, he wel! knows will be 
practised with redoubled diligence as the pupil advances and personally 
Jeels the benefit of them. In the second part of his work, he goes on to 
those exercises which belong to a higher degree of cultivation ; exhibits 
the diatonic and chromatic scales in their varied forms; gives examples 
of the stoccato and legato, of octaves, wrist-passages, embellishments— 
in short, of all the materials which insure the promise of the title, “a 
perfect mechanism.” We like this plan well, but think less favourably 
of the theoretical matters that principally occupy the first twenty pages ; 
as nothing can make them useful at first, and as these works as books 
of reference in harmony are usually quite overlooked. However, as 
there is no system that does not require the modifications of a judicious 
master, this superfluity may be avoided; and in every other respect the 
work may be considered as an improvement upon all that has yet ap- 
peared on this subject. 

The People’s Music-book ; consisting of Psalm-tunes, Sacred Music, Songs, 
Duets, Trios, Glees, &c.; principally arranged for Four Voices, with Ac- 
companiments for the Organ or Pianoforte. By James Turve, FEsq., Or- 
ganist of Westminster Abbey, and Evwarp Taytor, Esq., Gresham Pro- 
Sessor of Music. Parts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

This book is the offspring of the times, and will satisfy that demand 
for a good course of vocal music which the dissemination of a taste 
for singing has created. Partly sacred and partly secular—popular in 
form and style, yet still with an eye to the progress of the art—here 
presenting us with an old friend in a new dress, and there with a total 
novelty—the aim of the editors seems to have been, to cull from an 
extensive library a selection at once pleasant and useful, not easily 
accessible in another shape, and combining elegance with cheapness. 

It is a nice point in editorship to address a multitude with perfect fide- 

lity to good taste; and we were glad to see in the arrangement of the 

psalm-tune “ Falcon Street” that the vulgar “ hallelujah” had been 
wholly expunged. It is a chorus fit only for the throats of tallow- 
chandlers at the afternoon service, and to be sung with a piety rendered 
fervid by the Sunday’s dinner. We applaud the editors for nipping 

Rippon in the bud, and opposing themselves in limine to the ranting 

and roaring style of that once famous Doctor. Here we have psalm-tunes, 

cheerful, solemn, or devotional, in their proper dress, with smocth harmo- 
nies and parts for singing, and equally avoiding quaintness on the one 
hand and commonplace on the other. The anthems selected from our 
various church writers, GREENE to TALLIs inclusive, show interestingly 
the different styles and ras of English church music. In the secular 
department, we find a multitude of pieces from PurceLL to BATTISHILL 
and Dispin—hallowed by time and association, and consequently in- 
vulnerable to criticism. Catches, sea-songs, ballets, or madrigals, vary 
the list; and whether the humour of the singer be “ grave or gay,” 
“ lively or severe,” it will be difficult not to suit it in this repertory—of 
which the mere catalogue is pleasing to the ear of the musician, and is, 
we hope, the omen of corresponding success to the selection. 

“ Farewell, I may not see thee more. “ I cannot forget thee.” “ Oh, why did 

I love thee?” Ballads written and composed by Mrs. J. H. Youna. 
There is a natural sequence in the titles of these songs, which in- 
duces us to notice them all together. Sponrxe, whose efforts in the sen- 
timental line were long fashionable, now reposes behind the counter at 
1. Melton Street, Euston Square, and encourages the rising genius of 
Mrs. Younc. Ballads such as these are pieces of paper, to be rolled, 
sold, thrummed, and forgotten. There is a merchandise in sentiment 
very offensive—with neither poetry nor passion, but merely the novelty 
of a title to allure the purchaser. The ballads (so called) of the day 
are of this kind. 

As ostrich-feathers make a prince on the stage, so do old cadences in 
songs make a lover: both, however, are in a meretricious style, that it 
is to be wished were exploded. 


FINE ARTS. 
CLOSE OF THE CARTOON EXHIBITION, 

Tne exhibition of Cartoons in Westminster Hall closed on Saturday, as 
appointed ; and this week they will be removed. EsparTERo and his 
Dutchess were the last visiters. About 4,000 persons paid for admis- 
sion on Saturday; and the daily numbers of free visiters on other days 
have ranged from 18,000 to 25,000. Not satisfied with this extended 
publicity, however, the artists are preparing for a reéxhibition of their 
performances. The eleven Prize Cartoons will be removed to the Suf- 
folk Street Gallery, for the purpose of being copied, preparatory to their 
publication by Messrs. Loncman and Co. They are to be reduced and 
drawn on stone, in imitation of the originals, by Mr. Linneu and his 
sons, who have been recommended to the task by the suffrages of the 
artists. Mr. Linnett is so well known both by his talents as a 
painter and his skill as an engraver, that any testimony to his 
ability is superfluous; the execution of the work could not be con- 
fided to more competent hands. The qualifications of Mr. LinNELL’s 
sons are as yet unknown to the public: we have, however, seen a 
highly-finished lithograph of a head of Flora, after a picture by Lro- 
NARDO DA VINCI, drawn on stone by one of them, that affords satisfac- 
tory evidence of his skill in this branch of art. The exquisite beauty 
of feature and sweetness of expression that characterize the original are 
preserved in the lithograph with lively fidelity : the tints blending the 
light and shade are most delicately graduated ; the rotundity and soft- 
ness of the forms are indicated with due tenderness; and the effect 
of the print is rich and powerful. 

The ten cartoons that obtained extra premiums, and a few of the most 
striking designs among the unrewarded, are to be lithographed by 
Mr. Frank Howarp, and published by Mr. M‘Lean. These will be 

















on a smaller scale and less elaborately executed than the prize 


cartoons; but Mr F. Howarn’s practised skill as a draughtsman is a 
guarantee for their neat and faithful execution. 

Some expectation was entertained of a further distribution of pre- 
miums out of the proceeds of the Saturday shillings ; and a few honorary 
compliments would have mitigated the general feeling of dissatisfaction 
at the award of some of the additional premiums, besides being otherwise 
acceptable. The expenses of the exhibition must have been consider- 
able, doubtless; but as the fittings in the Hall remain, and will serve 
for the next year’s exhibition of Cartoons and Frescoes, their cost 
might have been paid by the country, and the whole of the receipts 
shared among the artists who contributed to the display. This would 
have been the more handsome way of settling the matter. 


FRESCO AND OTHER MODES OF MURAL PAINTING, 


THE necessity of giving some information as to the principles and 
practice of monumental art, especially mural painting, for the guidance 
of those artists who may be called upon to decorate the New Palace at 
Westminster, seems to have been felt by the Commissioners ; our sug- 
gestion, that their view of the subject should be made known, having 
been in a manner anticipated by the publication of a paper by their 
Secretary, on Styles and Methods of Painting suited to the Decoration of 
Public Buildings, in the Appendix of their Second Report. The opinions 
of Mr. EasTLaKe and of the authorities he quotes coincide generally 
with the remarks we ventured to offer a week or two back;* but we 
think that he does not go quite far enough into the matter, which is 
neither so fully nor so explicitly treated as is desirable: we would fain 
have had the principles of monumental design laid down as it were ex ca- 
thedra. Inthe mean time, Mr. Eastuake's observations will be useful to 
competitors, as indicating the essential conditions and leading charac- 
teristics of mural painting, though these are rather implied than dis- 
tinctly enunciated ; and his comments upon the theory and practice of 
the French serve to point out errors to be avoided. In the last great 
work of monumenta! art in Paris, the Madeteine, that “unity of im- 
pression ” on which the architects MM. Lepire and Hirrorr rightly 
lay so much stress, is violated ; for though the subjects of several of the 
paintings on its walls and ceilings relate to the life of the saint to whom 
the church is dedicated, there appears to be no accordance between 
them in scale, style, or effect. The perfect harmony that should sub- 
sist between the architecture, painting, and sculpture of a building, is 
to be attained by other means than those enumerated by the archi- 
chitects just mentioned. They suggest the employment of only one or 
at most two painters and sculptors, the use of gold grounds, and the ex- 
clusion of landscape and architectural distances: the result of which 
would be a rigid and monotonous uniformity. Many artists might be 
employed, whose styles of painting may be very different; yet their 
works could be made to harmonize one with the other, provided they 
were all imbued with the spirit of one grand conception, and proceeded 
upon clearly understood principles to accomplish a well-defined aim. 
But these principles have yet to beascertained. It is not enough to say 
that “the characteristics of mural painting are distinct from easel 


paintin: uat “it belongs to an elevated region, where all is grand, 
simple, raffected”"—that “literal imitation and illusion must be 
excluded .oplicity be apparent in the composition and execution ” 
—as 3 ry ,ustly remarked by the writer quoted from the Revue Ge- 


nérale dc l Architecture: the laws that govern this branch of art must 
be deduced from its origin and practice. M. DELAROCHE says, in 
allusion to his great painting in the Ecole des Beaux Arts— 

“ Monumental painting is an art by itself, requiring no less experience than 
invention ; and should an opportunity of the kind again present itself for me, I 
shall endeavour to show that I have profited by the observations which I have 
made during and since the execution of my work.” 

The only practical piece of information was given orally by Professor 
Hess as follows— 

“ Great care must be taken to avoid contrasts of effects in a series of pictures 
on the same wall. The same spirit must pervade the whole in the design 
and colour, and as nearly as possible in the light and dark. If, for instance, 
an artist were to represent a broad daylight in his first picture, in the next a 
fiery sunset, and beside that again a night-scene, such contrast would interfere 
with the architectural unity which is essential.’ ” 

This is a specimen of one sort of experimental knowledge that is 
desiderated. : ” 

The most important point of all, the composition of pictures on 
walls, is scarcely touched upon; only on one or two essential par- 
ticulars, Mr. EastTLAKE makes some serviceable remarks. In regard 
to the scale of the figures, he observes— 

“ Figures in paintings which are required to decorate vast halls may require 
to be larger than nature; and it will generally happen, as a consequence of such 


| enlargement, that little space remains in the picture for a background. On the 


other hand, colossal figures in a sraall room, even where the idea of super- 
natural size is intended to be conveyed, are unsatisfactory, as the spectator is 
quite near enough to perceive details and finds none, except those belonging to 
the execution of the work, and which ought not to be visible. ‘Chis unpleasant 
effect is produced in the ‘Sala dei Giganti,’ by Giulio Romano, at Mantua. 
In the Stanze of the Vatican, painted by Raphacl, the compartments for pic- 
turcs are as large as they can be consistently with the size of the rooms. In 
the first work there executed by him, even the foreground figures are not larger 
than life. As the great artist proceeded in his labours, he increased the size, 
and reduced the number of the figures, till his eye was satisfied. * * * 
When Michael Angelo began the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, he filled three 
compartments with numerous small figures and a variety of incidents; but, 
finding that such a style produced no effect from below, he suddenly enlarged 
the figures of the next compartment to a colossal size, and adhered to this 
throughout. The tapestries executed from Raphacl’s Cartoons were originally 
designed for and ultimately hung up in the Sistine Chapel, round the Pres- 
byterium. In the cartoon which appears to have been executed first, viz. 
‘The Miraculous Draught of Fishes,’ the figures are comparatively small; in 
all the rest the size of the figures is greatly increascd. ‘These examples may 
suffice to show, that the distance from which the spectator is supposed to con- 
template a work, not only defines the size of the figures, but also regulates in 
a great degree the quantity of detail, and consequently the selection, or at 
least the treatment of the subject. In the Vatican and the Sistine Chapel, 
the artists made their own arrangements respecting the spaces or compartments. 
In the Palace at Westminster, the distribution of the spaces has already been 
fixed by the architect. The distance at which paintings in the Victoria Gallery 
will be seen, will be considerably greater than in the Vatican; not so much 


* Spectator, No. 789. 
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from the difference in the dimensions of the rooms, as from the smaller space 
which the architect proposes to allot to each painting.” 

On the subject of the pictorial effect of mural paintings he thus 
writes— 

« Even where single paintings and compartments can be duly embraced by the 
eye, the Italian painters seem to have considered that the effect of each should 
be subservient to that of the whole wall or ceiling; though that whole, strictly 
speaking, could not be comprehended at one glance. ‘Ihe resource of the 
painter, as exhibited in all the examples quoted, is effective composition ; through 
which, elevation, isolation, &c., may render the principal objects striking, anda 
gradation of importance may be attained by skilful management. ‘There are 
instances, however, in which the effect of mural paintings of vast size, and which 
are scen alone, approaches the concentration of effect common in easel pictures. 
A cupola seems to suggest this treatment; and a single painting occupying the 
end-wall of a chapel or hall, which may be seen at a sufficient distance, admits 
of a concentrated effect. Thus, judging from its present remains, there appears 
to have been a treatment of light and dark in Michel Angelo’s ‘ Last Judg- 
ment’ different from that of the ceiling subjects. * * The perspective 
diminution of figures is confined to narrow limits in the works of the Italian 
masters, Correggio and his imitators exceptcd. This restriction is a necessary 
consequence of the general aim of the severer schools—an aim which was only 
recognized by Correggio in subservience to his favourite qualities of chiaroscuro 
andgradation. The other great painters seem to have considered that figures 
reduced to minute dimensions by perspective may express distance, but, in 
general, nothing more. The real subject of Correggio’s cupolas may be said to be 
space; the subjects of the mural paintings of Michael Angelo and Raphael are 
rather human action and thought. * * * But to what extent is the cha- 
racteristic aim of painting, viz. the representation of roundness and depth ona 
flat surface, to be sacrificed or limited in the adaptation of painting to architec- 
ture? The answer may be furnished by the examples before mentioned. 
From those examples it is apparent, that the larger the dimensions of the 
figures, (the necessary consequence of the distance at which the work may 
require to be viewed,) the more abstract must be the representation, and the 
more it requires to be reduced to expressive essentials; that, on the other hand, 
where the spectator can only retire a few feet to contemplate a painting, the 
eye demands a greater fullness of parts, and more gradation; but that in no 
case can the imitation descend to the style of cabinet pictures, inasmuch as the 
compartments, however small, are always to be considered as portions of an 
extensive whole. * * * ‘The breadth of treatment which must even be an 
attribute of monumental painting, must tend to reduce the fullness of relief. 
The limitation of chiaroscuro which this supposes, involves, however, an es- 
pecial attention to colour. Lightness of effect, without deficiency of force, 
1s a quality seldom wanting in Italian frescoes. bs ij 

In conclusion, Mr. Eastiuake observes, that “the Cartoons of 
RAPHAEL may in general be considered as models for the artists; the 
tapestries for which they were designed having been to all intents 
permanent mural decorations.” 

The proportion of open space to that occupied by the figures is very 
much greater in the large frescoes of the Vatican ; such as ‘‘ The School 
of Athens,” “ Heliodorus,’ &c.; and the architectural backgrounds 
are much lighter than the figures; which appear in stronger relief 
in some copies we have seen coloured from the originals, than in 
the prints : in “ The Dispute of the Sacrament,” especially, the landscape 
background is full of light and atmosphere. These, however, are 
paintings of immense size, about 26 or 27 feet wide without reckoning 
the painted framework, and each occupies one side of a room: in this 
case, a greater quantity of light and architectural perspective was re- 
quired to prevent the masses of figures from being too heavy. But in 
the Palace at Westminster, where the pictures will be much less exten- 
sive—only 12 or 15 feet long—and divided by statues, the quantity of 
background may be less in each: the similar dimensions of RAPHAEL’s 
Cartoons constitute them the proper models in this respect, as well as 
in style and composition. In point of colour and chiaroscuro, the works 
both of RapHaEL and MicuaEL ANGELO deserve greater attention than 
they receive in reference to these points: the surpassing beauty and 
grandeur of their design and expression so engages the mind, that less 
regard is paid to their other pictorial attributes. The Cartoons at 
Hampton Court, barbarous as has been their usage, even yet exhibit 
traces of an harmonious arrangement of colour; and the impressiveness 
of their chiaroscuro is felt by all. Artists who have visited the Sistine 
Chapel have been struck with the richness and splendour of the colour- 
. ing: we saw a set of miniature prints of them coloured after the ori- 
ginals, which confirmed the justness of Winxts's remark, that the per- 
fection of the art was to be seea in the Sistine Chapel. 

The durability of fresco, and its superiority ia other respects over 
every method of mural painting, is completely and satisfactorily esta- 
blished by the elaborate report of Mr. C. H. Wrisoy, the new Director 
of the Government School of Design; who visited the Continent last 
year for the purpose of procuring correct information on this and other 
points. From his account, it appears that in every case where fresco 
paintings have deteriorated, the injury has been caused by damp rising 
from the foundations, or wet penetrating the roof; by the inequality 
of the surface, or the plaster becoming detached for want of proper 
hold to the wall; by the thrust of buttresses, or external violence. 
The extraordinary carelessness with which mason’s work was done in 
Italy, and the neglect of obvious precautions to keep out damp, suffi- 
ciently account for the ruined state of many frescoes; while the perfect 
condition in which some of the earliest frescoes are found, that were 
painted on good walls and have been preserved from weather and 
moisture, attests the lasting qualities of this method of painting. Those 
painted on brick walls, or on laths, are generally fresh and solid, un- 
less the building has become dilapidated: tut where the plaster has 
been spread on rubble walls of uneven surface, the painting is defaced by 
dust lodging on the inequalities, or by the bulging of the plaster; while 
in the case of walls faced with ashlar stone-work the plaster often falls 
off for want of a hold to the smooth wall behind. 

“ Wherever due attention has been paid to the construction of the walls,” 
ri Mr. Wiusoy, “ the frescoes either are in excellent preservation, or their 
dilapidation can be accounted for from external causes which might have been 
guarded against. It seems evident from the examination of ancient frescoes, 
that brick walls are the best for fresco ; and the practice of the careful Germans 
and modern Italians is in favour of this opiniou. Frescoes, however, may be 
safely executed on framework of lath; but this is only necessary in covings of 
ceilings, or cupolas. Where the piastering is uneven, the ruin of the fresco, or 
its serious injury, is the result; whilst those frescoes which have smooth and 
even surfaces will be found to be generally in good condition. External damp 
of atmosphere, or sea air, has no bad effect.” 
sf On the subject of execution Mr. Witson is very explicit— 

. “In studying the art of fresco-painting,” he says, “it is necessary to con- 








sult the works of the old Italian masters for examples of execution. In every- 
thing thatis merely mechanical, we may probably study the proceedings of the 
modern Germans; every process may be learnt from their practice without 
visiting Italy, the graceful use of the brush excepted. The French have en- 
tirely tailed in the few attempts which they have made in fresco.” Therefore 
they prefer oil or encaustic. “ We find in the frescoes of the old Italian masters,” 
continues Mr. Witsown, “every quality of execution that has a name in oil- 
painting, although these qualities are necessarily exemplified in different de- 
grees. We have transparency, opacity, richness; we have thin and thick paint- 
ing, nay loading, and that to an extent that cannot be contemplated in oil. 
We have the calm, transparent, elegant painting of the Florentines and 
Romans, the rich variety of the Venetians; and there are cases in which the 
well-nourished brush of Rembrandt seems represented in the works of the 
fresco-painters of old Italian times.” 

It was the practice to retouch the frescoes when dry, with distemper; 
and such retouchings may generally be detected by their being darker 
than the rest of the painting. RapHart’s frescoes are mostly pure, 
with little retouching: MicHaeL ANGELOo’s “ Last Judgment” is said 
by M. OrsEt, a French artist, who has attentively examined it, to be 
very much retouched; which may account for the obscuration of 
the picture, without attributing it solely to the smoke of the altar- 
candles. Some early pictures begun in fresco are entirely painted over 
in distemper: the Genoese employed it to a great extent; but as the 
art advanced distemper was only used for retouching. The Germans 
contend that this is not allowable, and quite unnecessary : it can only 
be excused by necessity, for it is manifestly detrimental to the effect of 
the painting. 

The modern Italian painters use an inferior and bastard kind of 
fresco, called fresco-secco, for decorative purposes ; and it has also been 
used for ceilings in Munich. The colours are the same as in true fresco ; 
but instead of being applied to the wet plaster, the wall is suffered to 
dry, and its surface merely washed with lime-water before painting. 
This mode is convenient for ornamental work, where there are many 
details; as there are no joinings to make, and the painting can be 
quitted and resumed at any point: but it has this disadvantage, which 
renders it wholly unfit for large pictures on walls—* Paintings executed 
in this mode are heavy and opaque, whereas fresco is light and trans- 

arent.” 
; Mr. Witsony’s report is fall of valuable information, interesting both 
to the artist and connoisseur; in short, it is an epitome of all that re- 
lates to the executive part of the Italian fresco, and other mural 
paintings. 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 
Wan-orrice, Sept. 5.—1,t Life Guaids--Cornet and Sub.-Lieut. H. Lowther to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Alexander, who retires; E. Colstov, Gent. to be Cornet and 
Sub-Lieut. by purchase. vice Lowther. 4th Drags.—Lieut. J. G. Townseud, from the 
15th Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice Blake, who exchanges. 15th Light Drags.—Lieut. 
M. L. Blake, from the 4th Drags. to be Lieut. vice Townsend, who exchanges. Ist 
Foot—Lieut. G. Phillips, from half-pay 97th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Byrne, promoted; 
E. S. Vansittart to Le Lieut. by purchase, vice Philipps, who retires; Gent. Cadet 
H.C. Marriott, from the Ruyal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Vausittart. 
11th Foot—Lieut. E. L. Blosse to be Capt. by purchase, vice Browne, who retires; 
Eusign J, W. D Oyley to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Blosse; J. A. Hunter, Gent. to 
be Ensign, by purchase, vice D'Oyley, 42d Foot—Brevet-Col. Henry Earl of Uxbridge, 
from half-pay uuattached, to be Lieut.-Col. vice G. Jol , who exchanges; Major 
D. A. Cameron to be Livut.- Col. by purchase, vice the Earl of Uxbridge, who retires; 
Capt. C. Dunsmure to be Major, by purchase, vice Cameron; Lieut. C. Murray to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Dunsmure; Ensign J. W. Wedderburn to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Murray; Ensign C. Fraser, from the 63d Foot, to be Eusign, vice Wedder- 
burn. 63d Foot—Sergt.-Major C. Fraser, from the 42d Foot, to be Ensigu, without 
purchase, vice Laue, dec ; A. J. Le Grand, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Fraser, appointed to the 42d Foot. 

Staff— Major P. Farquharson, of the 65th Foot, to be Deputy Adjt.-Gen. to the Forces 
serving in Jamaica, (with the rank of Lieut.-Col. in the Army,) vice Turnor, who re- 
signs; Lieut. Col. T. S. Pratt, of the 26th Foot, to be Deputy Adjt.-Gen. to her Majes- 
ty’s Troops serving ut Madras, vice Mouutain, whose appointnient has been cancelled. 

Unattached —Brevet Lieut. Col. W. Turner, from half-pay Major Unattached, to be 
Lieut.-Col. withcut purchase. To be Majors, without purchase—Brevet.Col. J. Grant, 
from half pay Capt. 24d Foot ; Brevet Major O. Pilling, from half-pay Capt. Portuguese 
Service. 

Hospital Siaff—Deputy [uspector-Gen. J. F. Clarke, M,D. to be [nspector-Gen. of 
Hospitals, vice Loiusworth, dee. ; Deputy Inspector-Gen. J. Robertson, M.D. from 
half-pay, to be Deputy [nspector-Gen. of Hospitals, vice Clarke, promoted. 

Commissariat— Deputy Assist.-Commissary-Geu. W. F. Mends to be Assist.-Com- 
missary-Gen, 

Memorandum —The date of the appointment of Lieut. W. J. D’Oyley C. Aplin, from 
the 89th Foot, to be Lieut. in the 22d Foot. vice Pennefather, who exchanges, is 24th 
August 1842, and uot 25th ultimo. 

Apmrratty, Sept. 5.—With reference to the note added to the Gazette of 23d Decem- 
ber last, the undermentioned promotions have taken place, in consequence of the re- 
cent wer in China; the c.mmissions dated 23d Dezember 1842: Lieutenants to be 
Commanders—H. J. Lacon, J. C, Byuon, V. A. Massingberd, J. C. M. Touzeau, and 
Woodgate. Mates to be Lieutenants —S, S. Shore, J. Reid, W. F. W. Parkinson, and 
W. P. Johuson. 

Orrice of Ogpnancz, Sept. 5.—Royal Regiment of Artillery—Capt. and Brevet 
Major L, Whitty to be Lieut.-Cul. vice Stewart, retired on half-pay; Sec.-Capt. G. H. 
Hyde to be Capt. vice Whitty; First-Lieut. J. N. A. Freese to Sec.-Capt. vice Hyde ; 
Sec.-Lieut. E, J. Patersou to be First: Lieut. vice Freese, Sept. 1. 

















COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, September 5, 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Chack and Co, Rasse!l Court, Drury Lane, appraisers—Garduer and Co. Londou— 
Atkinson and Co, Mauchester, merchants; as far as regards R. S$. Graham—Sutcliffe 
and Son, Norbury, Cheshire, millers—-Steggles and Son, Bury St. Edmund's, malt- 
merchauts— J. acd W. Fisher, Cockermouth, tanners—West and Co. Leeds, tailors— 
Pearce und Son, Walworth, boot-makers— Wills and Pearce, Saltash, Cornwall, 
saddlers—Cronkshaw and Greenwood, Haslingden, woollen-manufacturers— Parker 
and Co. Sheffield, brewers—T. aud C. Chittenden, Piccadilly, upholsterers—Freeth and 
Roberts, Sherborne Road, near Birmingham, maltsters--Lyndon aud Co. Frith Street, 
wholesale jewellers— Colston and Payne, Narrow Street, Ratcliffe, coal-merchants— 
Bolus and Fox, Great Pearl Street, Spitalfields, wireeworkers—M. A. and W. H. Kawe, 
Portsea, curriers—Borsley and Norris, Duuchurch, Warwickshire, curriers—Priestly 
and Co, Halifax, stuff manufacturers—Richardson and Moore, Brewhouselane, Wap- 
ping, blacksmiths—Demain and Match, Liverpool, paper rulers—Croil and Co. 
Trinidad—Key-er aud Co, George Street, Minories, boot-manufacturers. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Jones, Gloucester, out of business—Clapham, Thirsk, ropemaker—Strother, Liver- 
pool, car-proprietor—G. and H. Adsetts, Handsworth, Yorkshire, carriage-builders — 
Radcliffe, Manchester, out of business—Owen, Rhuabon, Denbighshire, curate —Sait, 
Stoke upou-Treut, potter—Beves, Brighton, cabinet maker—Preston, Manchester, out 
of business—Robinson, Edmonton, butcher—Wood, Leeds, painter—Pallister, Leeds, 
painter—Balls, Canterbury Street, York Road, comedian—Weldon, Hammersmith, 
tailor—Borltrop, Ware, coach maker—Clapham, Keighley, Yorkshire, bobbin-turner 
—Lea, Ruucoru, Cheshire, out of business—Wilson, Guildford, baker—Frith, Hoxton 
Old Town, plumber —M_'Neir, South Street, Grosvenor Square, tailor— Palmer, Coles- 
hill, Warwickshire, out of business. 

INSOLVENT. 

Wexca, W., Lancaster, timber-merchant, Sept. 1, 
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BANKRUPTS, 

Anarer, Samvet Hayyes, Philpot Lane, boc kseller, to surrender Sept. 12, Oct. 16: 
solicitors, Messrs. Maples and Co, Frederick's Place; official assigace, Mr, Alsager, 
Birchin Lane. 

Bacon, Bengamry, Anchor Sireet, Shoreditch, silk-manufacturers, Sept. 12, Oct. 17 
solicitor, Mr. Hudson, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Bumsy, Joun, Maiton, Yorkshire. hatter, Oct. 13, 30; solicitors, Messrs. Clarke and 
Co. Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; Messrs. Higginbottom and Brooks, Ashtou under Lyne ; and 
Mr. Blackburue, Leeds; official assignee, Mr Young, Leeds, 

Busn, Georce Henry, Edgeware Road, upholsterer, Sept. 12, Oct. 17: solicitors, 
Messrs. Pain and Hatherly, Great Marlborough Street; official assiguee, Mr. Green, 
Aldermanbury. 

Cooper, Airrep Campse.t, Evesham, Worcestershire, draper, Sept. 14, Oct. 12: 
solicitors, Mr. Parker, St. Paul’s Churchyard; Mr, Underhill, Birmingham; official 
assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

Facerncuam Jerrrey, Bradford, Yorkshire, baconu-factor, Oct. 13, 30: solicitors, 
Messrs. Butterfield and Pickup, Bradford; Mr. Blackbarn, Leeds ; official assignee, 
Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Guy, Tuomas, junior, Chilton, Suffolk, maltster, Sept. 25, Oct. 17: soliciters, Messrs. 
Raimondi aud Co. Gray’s lun; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghali Street. 

Hopeson, Kicuarp, Sunderland, tea-dealer, Sept. 26, Oct. 23; solicitors, Messrs. 
Hill and Matthews, St. Mary-Axe; Mr, Hoyle, Newcastle-upon Tyne; official assignee, 
Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Jones, Henry Bovane, Birkeuhead, Chester, plumber, Sept. 15, Oct. 10; solicitors, 
Mr. Wilkinson, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Mr, Greatley, Liverpool ; official assignee, 
Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 

Mournevx, Tuomas, Manchester, silk-manufacturer, Sept. 14, Oct. 6: solicitors, 
Messrs. Willis aud Co. Tukenhouse Yard; Mr. Alien, Manchester; official assignee, 
Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

Morretr, Nicuoas, Bradford, Yorkshire, flour-dealer, Oct. 13, 30: solicitors, Mr. 
Tolsov, Bradford; Mr. Blackburn, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Taytor, Georce, Moreton-in-the Marsh, Gloucestershire, mercer, Sept. 19, Oct. 17: 
solicitors, Wilkins and Co. Bourton on-the-Water; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

Tuorneycrort, Enwaro aud Georce, juniors, Wolverhampton, iron-mauufacturers, 
Sept. 19, Oct. 21: solicitors, Messrs. Ward aud Co. Newcastle-under-Lyne ; official 
assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 29, Ponten, Ludyate Hill, chemist—Sept. 27, Robson, Shotley Bridge, Dar- 
ham, miller—Sept. 27, Smith, Bishopwearmonth, merchant—Sept. 28, Smith, New- 
eastle-upou-Tyne, grocer—Sept. 29, Guilford, North Shields, ship-owner- Oct. 3. 
Densem, Bath, tailor—Sept. 28, Nash, York, mustard-manufacturer—Oct. 7, Hemming, 
Feckenham, Worcestershire, needle-manufacturer—Oct. 14, Dobson, Kiddermiaster, 
carpet-manufacturer—Oct.3, Nottingham. Cheltenham, picture-dealer. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the dy of meeting. 

Sept. 30, Roome, Gracechurch Street, cutlery-ageut—Sept. 30, Higgs, Watling Street, 
cheese-fuctur—Sept. 29, Stewart, Skiuuver Street, Bishopsgate, brewer—Sept. 27, Hart, 
Ballingdon, Essex, tailor—Sept. 27, C. and T. Cooper, Strood, Kent, fellmongers— 
Sept. 27, J. and E. Butt, Mortimer Street, linendrapers— Sept. 26, Bell junior, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, cheese-factor—Sept. 28, Smith, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer— 
Oct. 3, Beasley, Birmingham, draper—Sept, 2%, Benuett, Shiffnall, Shropshire, 
druggist— Sept. 30, Dobson, Kidderminster, carpet-manufacturer—Sept. 28, J. B. and 
W. Robinson, Macclesfield, ironmongers. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure Sept. 26. 

Leyshon, Cardiff, auctioneer — Mee, Wellingborough, baker — Bull, Cambridge, 
saddler — Howie, Lancashire, bleacher— Bentham, Sunderland, grocer—Adamson, 
Hexham, butcher— Dickson, Thirsk, linendraper—Cocke, Bradford, worsted-spiuner 
Ward, Devizes, house-decorator. 

DECLARATIONS CF DIVIDENDS. 

Pugh, Newtown, ironmouger; third diy. of 4s. 04d. Oct. 9, or any subsequent Mon- 
day; Mr. Turner, Liverpool—Whiteley, Liverpool, hatter; div. of 2s. 10d. Oct. 9, or 
any subsequeut Monday; Mr. Turner, Liverpool—Humphreys, Llausilin, Denbigh- 
shire, surgeon; div. of Gd. Oct. 9, or any subsequeut Monday; Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

Srewaart, J., Leith, merchaut, Sept. 11, Oct. 4. 








Friday, Sept. 8. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Marriott and Seymour, Worcester, brewers— Hodgson and Co, Philpot Lane, tea- 
dealers— Billin and Curry, Helston, Cornwall, tailors—Dodson and Cawkwell, Mill 
Lane, potato-salesmen— Campbell aud Hodges, Port St. Mary, Spain, wine-exporters 
—Coote and Co. Austinfriars, attornies; as far as regards Ashbee—C. A. and M. Ro- 
binson, Bath, milliners; as far as regards C. Robinson— Douglas and Martin, Man- 
chester, merchants—Keating and Morison, Birkenhead, Cheshire, upholsterers— 
Whitaker and Co. Mile End, soap-manufacturers— Payne and Elmore, Buckingham 
Street, Strand, patentees for salting animal substanees— Morris and Heyworth, Liver- 
pool, insurauce-brokers; as far as regards Heyworth—Mocatta, Brothers, Liverpool, 
commissiou-merchauts— Allen and Barker, York, surgeons—Lees aud Son, Denton, 
near Manchester, hat-manufacturers—Hudson aud Goodfellow, Manchester, calico- 
mauufactnrers— Staff and Son, Lawson Street, Great Dover Road, marquee-manufac- 
turerers—A. and G. Smart, Montrose, corn-merchauts. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

White, Stockport, commercial traveller—Byrue, Manchester Street, tailor—Levy, 
otherwise Abraham Levoi, Winchester Street, London Wall, traveller— Fitzroy, Upper 
George Sireet, Bryanstun Square—Holt, Rochdale, out of business— Bidwell], Norwich, 
engraver—Home, Great Haseley, Oxfordshire, relieving officer— Dawson, Whitfield, 
Deibyshire, blacksmith—Illingworth, Dewsbury, blacksmith—Osborue, Bildestone, 
plumber—Chapman Cullum Street, cooper— Smith, Victoria Place, Clapham Road, 
gun-maker—Fieming, Bedford, soda-water-manufacturer— Davy, Fieid Place, Wal- 
worth, fire- wood-cutter-- Jackson, Gerrard Street, Lieutenant R. N. lalf-pay—Belcher, 
Blackheath Road, Dissenting Minister. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Ricwarpson, Ropert, Wapping, anchor-manufacturer. 

BANKRUPTs. 

Fenner, Lupp and Winitam, Fenchurch Street, merchants, to surrender Sept. 20, 
Oct. 11: solicitors, Messrs. Simpsou aud Cobb, Austinfriars; official assignee, Mr. 
Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

Forster, James Grison, Aldgate High Street, tailor, Sept. 18, Oct. 21: solicitor, Mr. 
Fisher, Dougtsty Street; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basiughall Street. 

ESLIE, ARCHIBALD, and Smrra, WitiiaMm, St. Duustan’s Hill, merchauts, Sept. 19, 
Oct. 21: solicitors, Messrs. Lawrance and Blenkarne, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, 
Mr. Greev, Aldermaubury. 

Murpuy, Ricuarp, Manchester, draper, Sept. 20, Oct. 9: solicitors, Messrs. Reed 
and Shaw, Friday Street; Messrs, Sale and Worthington, Manchester; official assignee, 
Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 





DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 6, Shuttleworth, Crown Court, Cheapside, piu-manufacturer—Oct. 4, F. and G, 
Szarka, New Bond Street, furriers— Oct. 4, Davies and Edwards, Westminster Road, 
linendrapers—Oct. 19. Cock, Plymouth, linendraper— Oct. 19, Adams, Totnes, mer- 
chant—Oct. 5, S. and B. Murgrave, Leeds, dyers. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Oct. 3, Watts, Holborn, victualler—Sept. 29, Barwise, Pall Mall, house-decorator— 
Oct. 3, Aslett, Sonth Stoneham, Hampshire, grocer—Oct. 2, Farren, Nine Elms, corn- 
dealer—Oct. 2, Chew, Clipston, Northamptoushire, flour-dealer—Oct. 3, Webber, 
Wood Sireet, warehouseman — Oct, 2, Henderson, Moorfields,Gloucestershire, chemist— 
Oct. 3, Bolton, Kingston-upon-Hull, corn merchant— Oct. 24, Baines, Bradford, 
Yorkshire, worsted spinner. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure Sept. 29. 

Waddingtcn, Boston, Yorkshire, grocer—Sanderson, Leeds, woollendraper — Breas- 
ley, Leeds, victualler— Davis, Bromley, Kent, innkeeper—Leeson, Birmingham, factor 
— Gregson, Liverpool, tailor—Smith, Bristol, carpeuter. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. ; 

Hartley, Liverpool, hatter; first div. of 10s. any Saturday after Oct. 4; Mr. Bird- 
Liverpoo!—Guest, Chester, tanner; second div. of 1s. 14d. any Saturday after Oct. 4; 
Mr. Bird, Liverpool— Evans, Welshpool, draper; final div. 1s. 1d. Oct. 5, or any sub- 
sequent Thursday; Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool—Cooke, Coxhoe, Durham, banker ; 
third and fiual div. of Ld. Oct. 7, or any succeeding Saturday Mr. Baker, Newcastle, 
upon-Tyue, 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Rowan, A. and J., Dundee, linev-mauufacturers, Sept. 14, Oct. 5. 
Suortt, F., Dumfries, Sept. 14, Oct. 6. 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 



















































|Saturday ee Thurs. | Friday, 

erie ee ee ek oe as 
3 per Cent. Consols.......- 95$ | 95 | 95k | 955 9 | 95 
Ditto for Account.......0505| 954 { 954 95t 954 955 | 95 
3 per Cents. Reduced.......| shut | —— | — —_—_— jr — 
3+ per Cents Reduced......| shut | | —— —_ sj — —_ —_— 
New 34 per Ceuts.......0-..) 1028 {| 102; {| 1024 | 1025 | 102 | 1023 
Loug Annuities...+.-..+.++4| ie a ea a a — 
Bank Stock, 7 percent. .....! shut see a ee Fee — 
India Stock, 10$.....04..0..| 2654 { 26 { 2664 | —— | —— | 266) 
Exchequer Bills, ljd. p. diem| 58 pm. 56 58 | 58 59 —s«é61 
Tudia Bonds, 34 per cent.....! 69 pm. 2 / — {| 7 | — i 6 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Qawtation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Alabama (Sterling).....5p. Ct.) 70 || Mexican .....0..2.. + Sp. Ct.] 36g 
Arkansas (1863) 6 — — Ditto (Deferred). oo — 104 
Austrian ., I, — —- ;| Michigan........ 6 — — 
Belgian...... 5 1054 |, Mississippi (Sterling)...6 — — 
Brasiliane..:.ccaccrccsed — 74t || Neapolitan ......006005 —= — 
Buenos Ayres... we Sf 23 | New York (1855).......5 — 90 
Cuba ....000. 1S — 92 LONI sis.0 5600 «006 es nas _ 83 
SMTIAD . cs svccensesecS — 100% || Peunsylvania .....+0...5 — 524 
Columbian of 1824......6 — 25% «|| Peruvian...... we = 21 
Orr mae 87s || Portaguese .. PP — 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) .24 — 52% || Ditto.......... 5 — _ 
Ditto (Ditto)......5 — 1014 || Ditto (New).. o— — 
French: .cccssccces 3 - —— || Russian, rt id 1143 
Ditto ...c.ccrcecvcessseD | 124f. || Spanish. sss 5 — 19 
Indiana (Sterling)......5 — —— Ditto (Passive). .cccccccecscses 5 
TEURONE 65 sinc sev0s0ces vO —— || Ditto(Deferred) .........0-.06, L1e 
Kentucky ...0....0.055.6 — — |/South Carolina.........5p.Ct.| —— 
Louisiana (Sterling) ....5 75 Tennessee... ...ce.000.6 — — 
Maryland ........00005.6 — —— || United States Bank ......0¢...-) 165. 
Massachussetts(Sterling)5 — —— || Virginia. ..............5 — | — 








SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation duriug the Week ending Friday Evening.) 





Mrixes— Banxs— 
Bolanos........+ ceeeeeeeeeee| mm il Australusian......sssseccevee 53 
Braziliau Imperial........+..| —— || British North American.....«| —— 
Ditto (St. John del Rey) ..... 94 Colonial ...... 


British Iron. .......0-ee0+00+) —— London and Westminster . ° 2. 
Cata Branca .. veceeeel — London Joint Stock.....600+6 125 





Candouga .... ercece National of Iveland... 
Cobre Copper......0-2.++-0] 18 National Provincial... eee 
Rattways— Provincial of Ireland......... 404 









































Chelteuham and Great Western 25 || Union of Australia.........06 27% 
Eastern Counties .........+.. 8} Uniou of London .....--.+..6) —— 
Grand Juuction .. oe Docks — 

Great Western........... seed 87 East and West India .,,.0..+.| 125% 
Liverpool and Manchester ....)_ —— London .....se+eeee: 964 
London and Brightou .......- 354 St. Katherine .... 165 
London and Blackwall....... 4 MIscELLANEOUS— 

London and Greeuwich....... = Australian Agricultaral.,....0) —— 
London und Birmingham.,...| 231 British American Land, f— 
Loudon aud Croydon .......- 12 Canada... 2.456. of — 
Manchester and Leeds.......) 81 General Steam .. oof — 
Midland Counties ........... 73 New Zealand, .o.cccscccecce —_— 
North Midland...........+.. 79 Royal Mail Steam ,.......0..] —=— 
South-eastern and Dover..... 273 South Australian...... j—_— 
South-western........... ....'644exd.'l Van Diemen’s Land...,......4 —— 





BULLION. ! METALS. 





Gold, Foreign in Bars ...peroz. 31.17%. 9d. | Copper, British Cakes.per ton 731. 0s-Odto79 00 
Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars,, 9 vo 0 Iron, British Bars ..,,esss0008 410 O— 4126 
Mexican Dollars,,,. ...+e-+00. 0 4 9 Lead, British Pig.. -16 0 0—9 00 
Silverin Bars,Standard,..... 0 4 il Steel, English..... ssesscee O90 O— 0 00 











GRAIN, Mark Lane, September 8, 

The continuance of extremely favourable weather for harvest has a tendency to limit 
operations in the Grain trade, and the market has a dull and rather declining appear- 
ance for most articles at present. Although the receipts of English Wheat have been 
moderate during the week, several runs remaiu iu hand this morning, which could not 
be disposed of except at lower prices. We are agaiu largely supplied with Foreign 
Wheat, as will be seen by the return below, and present duty is rather freely paid. 
There is no particular anxiety to force sales at this moment, and the trade consequeutly 
is tolerably firm, but without much inqutry either from town or country dealers, 
Barley is in fair demand for distilling purpeses, and can scarcely be called cheaper 
than the begiuniug of the week. Beans aud Peas move off slowly, without much 
change in value. 

5. 8. 

Oats, Feed . . 17tol8 
Fine .. .18..19 
Poland. ...20. 2 
Fine..... 21.. 22 
Potato......23..24 
Fine .... 24 .. 25 


8. s. 
Wheat, Red New4é4 to 46 | Rye 
Fine ceeseee 46 ..50 
Old oe: 


$s. 

Maple....... 32to34 

White..... .30. 382 

ee Boilers.......32 34 

. 52{ Beans, Ticks .. 27 .. 26 
Old .23 



















56 
» 30 ..32 





DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
For the present Week. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, 
58s. dj Rye ........ . 35s. ¢ 


















Wheat ...... 3 3d. | Wheat..,..,,, 148. Od) Rye. 7s. €d 
6 | Bean: 31 42 Barley 6 Beans 10 6 
1 | Peas ., 33 8 | Oats. 6 0 | Peas. 9 6 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS, 
Wome ic sii cicvcesoes per sack 45s, to 50s. BUTTER—Pest Fresh, t2s. 6d. per doz. 
Seconds.........» Scvenerecerceces + 40 — 45 Carlow, 31, 10s. to 31. 17s. per cwt- 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship... 35 — 440 BACON, Small Old, per ewl.... O8.to Os, 
Norfolkand Stockton,............+. 30 == 35 CHEESE, Cheshire ..... ese 463.to 80s 
AN .ooess..--per quarter Os.to 03, Derby Plain. +» 548. to 62s, 
POLLARD, fine ....cccccee Os. to 0s, HAMS, York......0. euduciie o--+s 693. to 903 


f p ° : 
BREAD, 74. to 84d. the 41b. Loaf, 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


EGGS, French... per 120 43. 6d. to 63. 3d. 








NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,* SMITHFIELD.* 
Beef ees 28. Bd to 3s, 0d. tu 33, Bd. 23. @d.to 3s 6d. to 4s, 2d, 
Mutton el ee s¢. « # 2 tt «at € «4 8 
Veal... ® ® 34 «ws & 6 pe a: ere ee. ee Oe 
Pork ..ccoves © 4 we 3-8 4 8 . & 4 ee 2 es eR 
Lamb........ 3 4 30 4 . © tie @ 2 oe = 


* To sink the offal—per lbs. 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIFLD, 
Beasts, Sheep. 








738 ccccceve 8,439 pr seeee 
+ 2,803 ceecceee 34,290 ...0006 
HOPS. POTATOES, 
Kent Pockets..... ssseres seoe 958 to 2150.7 Vork Reds.......cccccess 


+s-perten 80s. to 100s, 
40 










Choice Ditto..... 20 — 120 Scotch Reds . cove — 70 
Sussex Pockets, 90 — 100 Devons... ...++ » 50 — 79 
Superfine Ditto,,........ 102 — 105 Kent and Essex Whites., oe 5D me 5S 











HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses. 





) 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL 
Hay, Good.cccccccccccce ve 868... 958.0000 © 703.0. 958. 006 03... DS..ceec050. 508... 908. 
Inferior © ccvece oe Oe Cies © ccccs’ GO-vse © 0 
New 7 oe © oo WO ceo ce GO eeees GB ee 8 
Clover.... 2 ALS 75 oe 10B neces GO oe O co oe 80 op 118 
Wheat Straw,..... 50 ceees 40 2. 44 woes O .. O sooce 30 4, BO 








OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 









Rape Oil. ses .percwt 11 17s. Od TEA, Bohea, fine, p. Ib. 0s. 0d,—0 9. 
Refined ae 0 Congoun, fine ......... 1 9 =—2 6 

Linseed Oil ...... weeeveence 1 ut 6 Souchong, fine ....... 38s —38 6 

Linseed Oil Cake... .. periooo O 0 0O * In Bond—Daty 2s. Id.per Ib 


CANDLES, per dozen, 03.0d, to 03. 0d. 
Moulds (6d. perdoz.discount) 0s. 0d, 
COALS, Hetton....,..ce.+e+. 193. Gd, 
Teess,racsersecessees sesvee 109. Od, 


COFFEE, fine (in bd) per cwt. 1168, to 1400 
Good Ordinary .......++. 543.to 748. 
SUGAR, Muscovado. per ewt.34-. Od, 
West India Mobasses. , 24s. to 295, 











aia . © aaiiete ae Wt oes. 
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TEAM TO DUNDEE. 
The LONDON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, are in- 
tended to sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, Wap- 
ping, asunder :— 
THE LONDON, Capt. Ewixe, Wednesday, Sept. 
13, at 12 Noon. 
THE DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, Sept. 
20, at 11 Ferenoon. 

The Boilers and Machinery of these magnificent Steam- 
Ships are inspected by competeut persons every voyage. 

Passengers cau walk on Board, without the inconve- 
nience of boats. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. 


Smw 


Eurzaseru Hore, Agent and Wharfinger. 


| games TIME REQUIRED.—The 


Public is respectfull 








t lly informed, that the ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION will RE-OPEN on 
MONDAY, the 18th of SerremBer. The period of the 
Close will be fully occupied in perfecting the Novel and 
EXTRAORDINARY POWER OF ARMSTRONG'S 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE, which, with a new 
Feature in the Microscope, and other Novelties, will be 
introduced on the re-opening. 


HOTOGRAPHY.—CLAUDET’S 
DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAITS taken daily 
at the ROYAL ADELAIDE GALLERY. This wouder- 
ful Art has lately received very important improvements. 
Price of a single Portrait, One Guinea. As the operation 
must be done in the shade when the Sun shines, cloudy 
weather is no impediment. N.B. M. Craver supplies 
Artists with Plates of his own manufacture. Object 
Glasses, Back Grounds, and all the Chemicals, inelu- 
divg his instantaneous solution. 


ODGSON AND ABBOTT’s PALE 
ALE.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be precured only 
from E. Apsort’s Brewery, Bow, Middlesex. The trade 
not being supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine if 
procured elsewhere. 
City Office, 98, Gracechurch Street. 


RETT’S BRANDIES, recommended 
by the Faculty, may now be obtained from 
respectable Dealers throughout London, in sealed Pint 
aaa Quart Bottles, 2s. and 3s. 6d. each, under guarantee 
of our seal, label, and signature; as well as at 18s. by 
the Imperial Gallou, direct from the Wholesale Estab- 
blishment. Orders or inquiries, by post, instantly at- 
tended to. HENRY BRETT and Co. Old Furnival’s 
Inn, Holborn Bars, 


T ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple, but 
certain remedy, to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick 
Headach, Bilious and Liver Complaints; they act asa 
powerful Tonic and gentle Aperieut, imparting strength 
tothe stomach, and composure to the nervous system 
Sold in bottles at ls. lid. or 2s. 9d. each, by A. Win 
Lovensy and Co. late B. G. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate 
Without, and nearly all Medicine Vendors. 























‘‘ If you are in possession of better meaus 
Candidly iuform me; if not, make use of these.’ 


Horace. 

N R. COCKLE’S PILLS for INDI- 

GESTION, LIVER COMPLAINTS, &c.—To 
those who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head-ache, Torpid 
Liver, Inactive Bowels, &c. and would preserve an un- 
impaired constitution, Mr. COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS are especially recommended; as by combining 
aromatic, tonic, and aperient properties, they remove all 
oppressive accumulations, strengthen the stomach, in- 
duce a healthy appetite, and impart tranquillity to the 
nervous system. 

18, New Ormond Street, Loudon. 


ANKLIBANON IRON WORKS, 
BAZAAR. 58, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN 
SQUARE, LONI'ON.—Gentlemen about to furnish or 
settle abroad, will find here the largest assortment of 
General Furnishing Ironmongery ever offered; Tin, 
Copper, and Iron Cooking Utensi!s; Table Cutlery, best 
Sheffield Plate, German Silver, Papier Tea Trays, Tea- 
Urns; Stoves, Kitchen Ranges, Fenders and Fire-Irons ; 
with Baths of all kiuds—Shower, Hot, Cold, Vapour, 
Plungiug, &c.; together with Ornamental Iron and Wire 
Works, for Conservatories, Lawns; Garden Engines, &e. 
All articles are selected of the very best description, and 
offered at exceedingly low prices, for cash only ; the price 
of each article being marked in plain figures. 


N “ONUMENTAL SCULPTURE. 
Well hath the Christian trained his steadfast mind 
To look on Fate with an unflinching eye, 
Who dares remember in the midst of life 
Death is; and that he too at last must die. 
Thus while he gazes on the marble urn, 
Conscious of the all conquering comer death, 
Contemplation strengthensevery sense, 
And hallows passions silence into faith. 

The WESTMINSTER MARBLE COMPANY invite 
the Nobility and Gentry to iuspect their Show-Kooms, 
coutaining a great variety of Sculptured Monuments, 
Tablets, Tombs, Vases, Marble Baths, elegautly-carved 
Chimney Pieces, &c.— Earl St. Holywel! St. Millbank, 
Aueat Statuary MARBLE TABLET executed in a su- 
perior manner at the Reduced Price of 5/, 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.— 
This Oil is universally acknowledged to be the 
only article that will effectually produce and restore Hair, 
prevent it from falling-off or turning grey, free it from 
seurf and dandriff, and will renderit delightfully soft aud 
flexible. It will also preserve the coiffure in the heated 
atmosphere of crowded assemblies. Caution.—Much 
pernicious trash is now offered for sale as ‘‘ Macassar 
Oil’; it is therefore of great importance to Purchasers 
to see that the words ‘* Rowland’s Macassar Oil” areen- 
graven ou the Wrapper; all others are ‘‘ Gross Im- 
positions.” The Proprietor’s Signature is also engraveu 
ou the wrapper, thus, A. RowLayp and Son, 20, Hatton 
Garden, London. Counter-signed ‘* ALEx. RowLanp.” 
Price 3s. 6¢.—7s. Family Bottles, (equal to four small, ) 
10s. 6d. and double that size 21s. per bottle. Ask for 
** Rowland’s Macassar Oil.” 














TEW ZEALAND COMPANY. 
i COLONY OF NEW EDINBURGH. Notice is 
hereby Given, that the Books for the Registration of 
Applicants for the Purchase of Land in the Colony of 
NEW EDINBURGH, are Now Open. 

Intending Purchasers must pay the Deposit of 10 per 
cent to the Company's Bankers, Messrs. Smits, Payne, 
and Situs, London, or to the British Linen Company's 
Bauk in Scotland, either of whose receipt must be pro- 
duced previous to any application being registered at the 
Company’s House. 

The allowance for Cabin Passage: Mouey being limited 
to the amount of 11,0007. of the Emigration-Fund, Pur- 
chasers wishing to avail themselves of it, should make 
an early application, to avoid disappoiutment, 

Farther information may be obtained by applying to 
the Secretary, at the New Zealand House, Broad Street 
Buildings, London; or, during the months of September 
and October, to Grorae Rennie, Esq. at the New Edin- 
burgh Colonists’ Office, 2), South St. Audrew’s Sireet, 
Edinburgh. By order of the Court, 

T. C. Harineton, Secretary. 

New Zealand House, Broad Street buildings, 

6th September 1843. 





NJ ATIONAL LOAN FUND 
4A N LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITY, and DEFER- 
RED ANNUITY SOCIETY.—26, Caruhill, Loudon. 
CAPITAL 500,000é. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
DIRECTORS. 
T. Lamie Murray, Esq. Chairman. 
John Elliotson, M.D.F.R.S | George Lungley, Esq 
Johu Griffith Frith, Esq. John Rawson, Esq. 
H. Gordou, Esq. Clement Tabor, Esq. 
Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
AupiTors. 
Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S. 
Professor Graves, A.M. F.R.S. 
Actuary—W, S. B. Woolhouse, Esq. F.R.A.S. 





The superior advantages to those Assured with this 
Society will be best understood by a comparison of its 
principles and a reference to the last Annual Bonus de- 
clared on Policies of Five Years’ Standing, viz.— 





z es S Annual} Bonus Cash Prem, 
Entry sei Age/Sum./>remium.| added. | Bonus. Pons 








L L s.d] Ls dj} Ls. d.j Ls. d. 
1000} 67 8 4) 13214 6/5819 9 
3000 | 175 15 O} 296 9 7)i23 0 Gii6 9 7 


ale = 
1837 | 39 | 59 | 


1938 Jil4 | 56 

| 

Policies now entered upon entitled to participation in 
next Aunual Division. Two-thirds of all premiums paid 


can be borrowed by the assured without loss of Policy. 
¥. Ferauson Camroux, Sec. 























ORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at 
York, 1824, and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital, 500,000/. PaTRons. 
Archbishop of York , Lord Howden, K.C.S. Archdeacon of York 
Marquis of London- K.L.H. &e, Archdeacon of the 
derry Lord Worsley, M.P. | East Reding 
Ear! Fitzwilliam Hon. E, R. Petre Archdeacon of Cleve- 
Earl of Tyrconnel Sir G. Strickland, land 
Earl of Zetland art. M.P. John Hen 
Sir F. Lawley, Bart. 


Earl of Yarborough Esq. M.P. 
Bishop of Ripon Sir W. B.Cooke, Bart'G F. Barlow, E 
Viscount Morpeth Sir W. A. Ingilvy, Bt Robert Cracroft, Esq. 
Lord W harncliffe Sir Tatton Sykes, Bt./ Robt. Denison, Esq. 
Lord Feversham SirE. M.Vavasour, Bt|Henry Pre-ton, Esq. 
Lord Hotham, M.P. | § ° |P. Saltmarshe, Esq. 
Lord Wenlock Bart.M P. IM. Wyvill, Esq. 
Actuary and Secretary—Mr. W.L_ Newman, York London Agent 
for the Life Department—Mr. Henwoon, 46, Watling Street. 
Theattention of the Publicis requested to theterms: f this Com- 
pany for LIFE INSURANCES, & especiaily for FEMALE LIVES. 
Extract from the Tasve of Premiums for Insuring 1000. 
Age next birthday 10 Male 1 7 6 Female 1 5 4 
” 30 5 119 9 
313 8 


Lowther, 





” 2 
> 50 ” 4 
” 70 » 10 ” 9 6 
a 80 of Ys» 15:12 10 
FIRE INSURANCES are also effected by this Company, on the 
most moderate terms. FARMING STOCK insured without the 
average Clause. Prospectuses with the rates of Premium and every 
information may be had at the Head Office in York, or of any of 
the Country Agents. Agents are wanted in those Towns where no 
appointments have been made. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Loudon. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED, 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
| Earl Somers 
Lord Viscount Falklaud 
Lord Elphinstone 
Lord Belhaven and 

Stenton. 
DIRECTORS. 

James Stuart, Esq. Chairman ; 

Hananel De Castro, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Dowues, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Charles Graham, Esq. 

es F. Charles Maitland, Esq, 
William Railton, Esq. 


omu 
soo 





Earl of Errol 
Earl of Courtown 

Earl Leven and Melville 
Earl of Norbury 

Earl of Stair 


“3q- 
Edw Boyd, Esq. Resident 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. John Ritchie, Esq. 
Assistant Resident F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
SecreTary—Patrick Maciutyre, Esq. 


This Company, established by Act of Parliament, 
affords the most perfect security in an ample paid-up 
Capital, aud in the great success which has attended it 
since its commencement in 1834. In 1841, the Company 
declared an addition to the Shareholders of one-half of 
their Stock, aud also added 2/, per cent per annum, from 
the date of the Policies, to those parties who had insured 
with Profits. The Premiums, nesertheless, are on the 
most moderate scaie, and only a moiety need be paid for 
the first five years, where the insurance is for life. The 
amount of bonus added to Policies since the commeuce- 
ment of the Company in March 1834 to the 31st Dec. 
1840, is as follows; 








Sum Time Sum added 
Assured, Assured. to Policy. 
£1000 ...... G years 10 months.,...£136 13 4 
1000 ....06 Syears....e.. . 80 00 
1000 ...... 3 years. cooccesee $68 OO 
1000: ccccee LYCRA. cccccccsee eceoe 20 00 


Every information will be afforded on application to 
the Resident Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. aud E, Len- 
nox Boyd, Esq. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 


ONDON, EDINBURGH, AND 
DUBLIN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Caartotre Row, MaxstonHouse; aNv 
53, Cuancery Lane, Lonnon. 
TRUSTEES. 
Kennett Kingsford, Esq. | James Bidden, Esq. 
Benjamin [fiil, Esq. | 
DIRECTORS, 
Kennett Kingsford, Esq. Chairman. 
Beujamin Ifill, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
Alexander Aadersou, Esq. | James Hartley, Esq. 
Johu Atkius, Esq. John M Guffie, Esq. 
James Bidden, Esq. John Maclean Lee Esq. 
Captain F. Brandreth. J.Marmaduke Rosseter, Esq 
AUDITORS. 

H. H. Cannan, Esq. | Robert E. Alisou, Esq. 
Meprcan Apviser— Marshall Hall, M.D. F.R.S. L. & E. 
Soricrrors— Messrs. Palmer, France and Palmer. 

Tuts 1s THe onLY Company who are bound by their 
Deed of Coustitution not to dispute any Policy, uuless 
they can prove that it was obtained by fraduieut misre- 
preseutations; which removes all anxiety az to futare 
dispute or litigation, and enhances immeasurably the 
value of the Policies as documents of security, 

Tuts 1s THE ONLY Company who give to the Assured, 
ou the mutual priuciple, the whole of the mutual aecu- 
mulations, and also guarantee the sums assured, 

Tuts 1s THE ONLY Company who biud themselves to 
pay the sums in the Policies, although the debts for 
which they were effected shall have been liquidated be- 
fore the claims arise. 

THIS Is ALMOST THE ONLY Company who grant in favour 
| of Creditors whole world Policies, whereby the debt is 
secured although the debtor should go beyond the kemits 
of Europe. 

By tHe Harr-Premium Pray, only one-half of the 
first seven years premium is required, the other half 
being payable at the convenience of the Assured. 

ALEXANDER RoBertson, Mauager 





THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE PASSIONS, 
Price ls.; by Post, 1s. 6d. 
( ys NERVOUSNESS and DEBILITY 
of Young Persons; a Popular Medico-Physiolo- 
gical Address, explanatory of the prevailing effeminate 
and disordered health, the impeded development of 
manly stature and form, and the absence of mental 
energy and application in young men of the present day. 
To which is added, an Lilustrated Review of Lufirmities 
incidental to the First Half of a Man's Life. 
By A Puysictan. 
Suerwoop, 23, Paternoster Row; Carvatuo, 147, 
Fleet Street; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, 
Cornhill; and all Booksellers. 


LA’MERT ON DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND 
ALL DISORDERS ARISING FROM EXCESS, &c. 
Just Published, in a Sealed Euvelope, the Seventh 
Thousand, 2s.6d.; or Free by Post, 3s. 6d. 

. . ry 
GQ ELF-PRESERVA TION; a Popular 
KO) Essay on the Concealed Causes of Nervous Debility, 
Local or Constitutional Weakness, Indigestion, Lowness 
of Spirits, aud Insanity; with Plain Directions for their 
Treatment and Cure. By Samven La’ Mert, Surgeon, 
%, Bedford Street, Bedford Square, London ; Matriculated 
Member of the University of Edinburgh; Licentiate of 
Apothecaries’ Hall, London, &c. 

«The various positions of lover, husband, and parent, are the 
inherent privileges of mankind, and but for the accidents of mor- 
tality would be awarded equally to all. To such among others 
this a itself; and by its perusal many questions may 
be satisfactorily adjusted that admit of no a 1, even to the 
most confidential friend. To dissipate groundless alarm, and 
point to the means of securing a happy old age, is no trifling re- 
commendation of an effort directly ten fing to the social and moral 
welfare of all classes of the community.”’—Mornin@ Papsr. 

** We consider this book really ought, as a matter of safety, to 
be placed in the hands of every youth whose appearance indicates 
any tendency to nervous debility, or premature decay. Mr. La’- 
Mert, who is a regularly educated member of the medical profes- 
sion, has treated the subject in a very scientific and intelligible 
manner, and we are certainly amazed at the prevalence and the 
consequences of those evils it is in his province to portray and 
alleviate.””—WakePigLp JOURNAL, 

Published by the Author; and Sold by S. Ginpert, 52, 
Paternoster Row; Frexip, 635, Quadrant, Regent Street ; 
Jackson, 130, New Bound Street; Gorpon, 146, Leaden- 
hall Street; Nose, 109, Chancery Lane; Maunsenn, 
3, King Street, Southwark; Wesrerron, 15, Park Side, 
Knightsbridge, London; Courier Office, Manchester ; 
Newron, 16, Church Street, Liverpool ; Warrs, Snow 
Hill, Birmingham; Davey, Broad Street, Bristol. 

At Home for Consultation Daily, from Nine till Twe 
and from Five till Eight; and all Letters immediately 
replied to, if containing the fee of 1/. for advice.—9, Bed- 
ford Street, Bedford Square, London. 











Just Published, in a Sealed Envelope, Price 3s.; and 
sent free, on receiving a Post- office Order for 3s. 


N ANHOOD; the CAUSES of its 
1 PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain Direc- 
tions for its PERFECT RESTORATION; followed by 
Observations on Marriage, and the Treatment of Mental 
and Nervous Debility, Incapacity, Warm Climate, and 
youre of the Class of Diseases resulting therefrom. Litlus- 
trated with Cases, &c. By J. L. Curtis and Co. Con- 
sulting Surgeons, London. Fourteeuth Edition. 
Published by the Authors ; and Suld by Burgess, Medi- 
cal Bookseller, 28, Coventry Street, Haymarket; Maun, 
39, Cornhill; Strange, 21, Paternoster Row, London ; 
Guest, 51, Bull Street, Birmingham; Hickling, Coven- 
try; Robinson, Leamington; Journal Office, Leicester ; 
Cooke, Chronicle Office, Oxford; Sowler, 4, St. Aune’s 
Square, Manchester; Philip, South Castle Street, Liver- 
pool; and suld, in a Sealed Euvelope, by all Booksellers. 

** This work, a Tenth Edition of which is now presented to the 
public—ten thousand copies have been exhausted since its first 
appearance—has been bet much improved and enlarged by the ad- 
dition of a more extended and clear detail of general principles, as 
also by the insertion of several new and highly interesting cases. 
The numberless instances«daily occurring, wherein affections of the 
lungs, putting on ali the outer app ft Pp whic 
however, when traced to their source, are found to result from 
certain baneful habits, fully proves that the principle of the divi- 
sion of labour is nowhere more applicablethan in medical practice. 
We feel no hesitation in saying, that there is no member of society 
by whom the book will not be found useful, whether such person 
holds the relation ofa parent, a preceptor, or a clergyman.”’—Sun, 
Evening Paper. 

** Messrs. Curtis’s work, called ‘Manhood,’ is one of the few 
books now coming before the public on such a subject which can 
jay claim to the character of being strictly professional, at the same 
time that it is fully intelligible to all who read it, The moral and 
medical precepts given in it render it invaluable.”—Maanar. 

Messis. Curtis and Co. are to be consulted daily at 
their residence, 7, Frith Street, Soho Square, London. 

Country Patients are requested to be as minute as 
possible in the detail of their Cases. The Commanica- 
tion must be accompanied by the usual Consultation Fee 
of 1/.; and in all cases the most inviolable secrecy may 
be relied on. 
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New Ready, Third Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


HE GYPSIES OF SPAIN;; their 
MANNERS, CUSTOMS, LANGUAGE, and 
CEREMONIES. 
By Georce Borrow, Esq. 
Author of the “ Bible in Spain,” and late Agent of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society iu Spain. 
Jouw Murray, Albemar’ S*reet. 











New d Cheaper Edition, with + Map, Foolseap 8ro0. 


rice 6s. 

HE NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS 

OF OOROOMIA, KOORDISTAN, ANCIENT 

ASSYRIA, and MEDIA, with Evidence of their [den- 
tity with the LOST TRIBES OF ISRAEL. 

By Asanet Grant, M.D. 

Missionary to the American Board of Foreign Missions. 

Joun Muraay, Albemarle Street. 





Just Published, Price 2s.-200 pages, 
HE DANGERS OF THE WATER- 
CURE, AND ITS EFFICACY EXAMINED. 
With its Principles and Practice. Cases Treated at 
Malvern, and a Prospectus of the Establishment. 

By James Witson, M.D. and Jawes M. Gutty, M.D. 

‘The scieutifc exposition of the Water-cure is the 
clearest we have seen.’’— Spectator. 

‘* These gentlemen have perfomed their promise 
effectually, and they deserve the gratitude of the country 
for their pains.’’— Age. 

London: Cunninouam and Morrmes, Adelaide Street, 
trand, 





Just Pablished, third edition, foolscap Svo. 


Price 5s. cloth, 
SSAYS WRITTEN IN THE IN- 
TERVALS OF BUSINESS. 
Also, Recently Pablished, by the Same Author, 
ING HENRY THE SECOND. 
An Histortcai Drama. 
In foolscap 8vo. Price 6s. cloth. 
Wriuram Picxertne. Publisher, Piccadilly. 





TYAS’ EDITION OF 


HAKSPERE, ILLUSTRATED BY 

KENNY MEADOWS: with a MEMOIR and 

ESSAY on the GENIUS of SHAKSPERE, by BARRY 
CORNWALL. 

This magnificent Edition of the entire Works of Shaks- 
pere is vow completed, and forms three splendid im- 
perial volumes. of uniform thickuess, embellished with 
more than 800 Engravings, executed in the highest style 
of art, chiefly by Orrty Smitu. 

Volume 1. COMEDIES, with MEMOIR, &c. 
Volume II. TRAGEDIES. 
Volume III. HISTORIES, with POEMS & SONNETS. 
Price Three Guineas, richly bound. 

Subscribers are respecifully informed that many of 
the Parts are nearly out of print, and also that the pro- 
priefors have determined not to continue the sale of back 
parts for more than two or three months, so that early 

plication is y to ensure the comp?etion of sets. 

Subseribers may have their copies bound by the Pub- 
fisher, embellished with the orvaments expressly de- 
signed for the purp se, for 7s. 6d. the set, of three 
volumes. Cloth cases, with the like ornaments, 5s. the 
sel. R. Tyas, 8, Paternoster Row. 


OPULAR WORKS. 
By F. De Porquet. 

‘* The method M. F. de Porquet has adopted in the 
teaching of languages is borne out by the first metaphy- 
sical minds, and the first of scholastic authorities, from 
John Locke or Roger Ascham downwards,’’— Educativnal 
Magazine. 

Conversations Parisiennes—Le Tresor—Petit Secre- 
taire—Le Traducteur Parisien — First French Reading 
Book—First Italian ditto—Parisian Grammar—Parisian 
Phraseology—Histoire de Napoléon—French Dictionary 
—Histoire de France, d' Angleterre, &c. 


OVERNESSES and TEACHERS.— 
MONS. DE PORQUET respectfully informs the 
Nobility, Gentry, avd Principals of Schoois, that he is 
prepared to supply English and Foreign Governesses 
and Teachers, with excellent references, aud duly quaii- 
fied for every branch of education.— School Property 
transferred. 
Apply to Monsieur De Porquzt, 11, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, between Eleven and Four. 


ECREATION-HAND-BOOK 
GUIDES BY FELIX SUMMERLY. 
Now Ready, Price 3s. 6d. 

HAND-BOOK FOR THE NATIONAL GALLERY; 
with REMINISCENCES of FIFTY of the most cele- 
brated PICTURES drawn expressly from the Originals, 
by Messrs. Joun, James, and Witrtam Linnett. Other 
Editions, Price 6d. 3d. and 1d. 

HAMPTON COURT PALACE. AGuide to 
the Architecture, Tapestries, Paintings, Gardens, and 
Grounds of Hampton Court; with numerous Embellish- 
ments on Wood, engraved by Ladies, and bound in a 
Cover designed by Holbeiu for Cardinal Wolsey. Price 
5s. with Mapsand Plans from Official Sources, and 2s. 6d 
with Plans only. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. A Guide to the 
Architecture, Sculpture, Tombs, and Decorations, with 
fifty-six Embellishments on Wood, engraved by Ladies, 
four Etchings, a Specimen of Encaustic Tiles in the 
Chapter House, and an [!lumiuation. Price 73. Other 
Editions, Price 3s. 1s. and 6d. 

FREE PICTURE GALLERIES; being a 
Guide to all the Pictures in the National Gallery, the 
Dulwich Gallery, the Soane Museum, the Society of Arts, 
and the British Museum. Price 1s. 6d. 

A GLANCE AT THE TEMPLE CHURCH, with 
Eight [llustrations and Ornumental Borders printed in 
three Colours. Price ls. Second Edition. 

HOLIDAYS: or Guide to the London Sights. 6d. 

A HAND-BOOK FOR CANTERBURY, Thirty-tire 
TNlustrations, 3s. 64. cloth extra, 5s. 6d. 

DAYS EXCURSIONS OUT OF LONDON, to Erith, 
Cobham, and Rochester, with Catalogue of the Pictures 
at Cobham Hall, with Maps and Illustrations. 25. 6d. 
(Just Published.) 

Grorce Bet, 196, Fleet Street. 

















[a 1 thick volume Svo. Price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


NIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, including 
a General Survey of the Animal Kingdom, with 
special reference tothe Human Body. 

By W. B. Carpenter. M.D. Author of ‘‘ Principles of 

General and Comparative Anatomy.” 

*.* The present volume forms the Third of the 
CYCLOPEDIA OF NATURAL SCIENCE; the ob- 
ject of which is to produce a Series of Treatises, each 
complete in itself, but conuecting the whole range of 
Natural Scieuce. and elucidating their respective bear- 
ings upon each other. 

London: W. S. Orr avd Co. Amen Corner. 


BARKER'S LEMPRIERE, REVISED BY 
CAUVIN. 

Published This Day, 8vo. 12s. bound, 

EMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL DIC- 

TIONARY; abridged for Public and Private 

Schools of both sexes, by the late E. H. Barker, Trin. 

Coll. Camb. A New Edition, Revised and Corrected 
throughout. 





By J. Cauvin, 
Assistant Editor of ‘* Braude’s Dictionary of Science, 
Literature, and Art.’ 

*,* This is the only edition contaiuing every article in 
the original, divested of all indelicacy. A quantity of 
matter not calculated to assist the scholar has been ex- 
punged; numerous repetitions, which encumbered the 
preceding editions, have been removed; and the size of 
the original volume has been increased by upwards of 
one hundred and fifty pages. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 





‘ Now Ready, Price ls. 4d. 
“iE, ITALIAN; or the Confessional 
‘he Black Penitents. By Mrs. Rapcitrre. 
Being Part 66 of ‘‘ The Novel Newspaper.”’ 

Parts I to 64, in 14 vols. cloth, 5s. per volume. Any 

Part or Volume may also be liad separate. 
Also, Just Published, Price 1s. 6d. 

NOTES of a TOUR through TURKEY, GREECE, 
EGYPT, and ARABIA PATRA, to the HOLY 
LAND; including a Visit to Athens, Sparta, Delphi, 
Cairo, Thebes, Mount Sinai, Petia, &c. By E. Jor 
Morais, an American Traveller. With Notes, aud au 
Appendix, by the English Publisher. 

N. Bauce, Novel Newspaper Office, Peterborough C:urt, 
Fleet Street; and all Booksellers. 





In small 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 
RODUCTIVE FARMING; 


or,a Familiar Digest of the Receut Discoveries 
of Liebeg, Davy, and other celebrated Writers on Vege- 
table Chemistry; showing how the Results of English 
Tillage might be greatly Augmented. 
By Josepn A. SMITH, 
Reviews of ‘‘ Productive Farming.” 

‘« 4 well-digested treatise’’...‘‘ replete with informa- 
tion caleulated to guide the Farmer on every matter con- 
nected with agricultural improvement, and peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the present condition of the agricultural inte- 
rests.” — Glasgow Herald, 30th Juve. 

“The natare and objects of this little work are suffi- 
cieutly explained iu the title. [t professes to be no'more 
than a compilation ; but it is a compilation that gices the 
best things out of the best writers ou the subject.’’— 
Edinburgh Advertiser. 

‘* To agriculturists of evcry class this must be one of 
the most useful works ever published. The book com- 
bines every quality which can be wished for in sucha 
manual: it is comprehensive in its grasp, minute in its 
details, precise in its directions, and, above all, simple 
and easily intelligible in its sty!e.."—Glasgow Constttu- 
tional. 

«This is a work of great utility to the practical farmer, 
as it brings, in asimple and easy manner, the fruits of 
scientific research to aid the every-day experience of the 
working agriculturist. We advise ail who require such 
aid, and desire to acquire theoretic knowledge divested 
of technicalities, to possess themselyes of Mr. Smith's 
most useful little book.’’—Che/tenham Examiner. 

Wittram Tart, Edinburgh; Stmpxtn, Marswacet, and 
Co. Loudon; and Joun Cumminea, Dubliv. Orders 
received by all Booksellers. 





ADAM CLARKE’S LIFE AND LABOURS. 
NEW EDITION. 
Just Published, in 8vo. Price 10s. cloth lettered, witha 
highly-finished Portrait, 
HE LIFE AND LABOURS OF 
ADAM CLARKE, LL.D. Second Editiou, Re- 
vised, Corrected, and considerably Enlarged, 





« His life isa study for a statesman or a warrior; and 
if some men, iu commerce or in trade, would trauscribe 
the wonderful decision of his character into their ow, it 
would multiply their fortunes.”"—Rev. Davin M‘Nicotz, 





THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF THE OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

‘‘ The personal history of such a man should be uni- 
versally known. It will teach you how to overcome 
difficulties ; show ministers how tostudy and preach; and 
exhibit to all men the nature and excellence of true reli- 
gion.” —/Vesleyan Methodist Magazine. 

** Adam Clarke’s personal history, his early struggles, 
and undeviating rectitude of conduct, (as truly set furth 
in the volume Lefore us,) may be fitly held up as an ex- 
ample fir the encouragement of youth under difiiculties, 
and indeed for the imitation of all who would lead an up- 
right, ingenuous, manly life.’’—-Times- 

‘*A very interesting and instructive biography.’’— 
Wesleyan Methodist Ass ciation Magazine. 

«The work is every thing that a biography ought to 
be. Itis an honest aud highly iuteresting book, dis- 
closing the fairest and fullest view yet given to the pub- 
lic of one of the most remarkable men of the present 
century.” — Patriot. 

‘* There are few things in the literary history of Eng 
land to compare with this volume. It is full of life aud 
interest.”’— Morning Chronicle. 

‘*This volume is full of interesting incident, told in 
unaffected simplicity and force of style. It is im every 
seuse a good work.’’—Morning Herald. 

‘* A work alike amusing and instructive. Wecordially 
recommend it to all classes of readers, whether Dis- 
senters or Episcopalians.” —/yestminster Review 

London: Lonaman aud Co. Paternoster Row; and N. 
Baucz, Peterborough Court, Fleet Street. 














i. SMITH, Rose Crescent, 

Cambridge, respectfully aunounces to the 
Nobility, Heads of Colleges, Members of the University, 
aud the Resident Gentry of Cambridge and its imme- 
diate locality, that le can supply the Spectator Weekly 
Newspaper, and also the Cotronrat Gazetre, by the first 
post after Publication. 

W. H. Smrra will be happy to send a copy for inspec- 
tion to any gentleman signifying a wish to see either 
of the above Newspapers previous to giving a permanent 
order. 

W.H. Smrra supplies all the London Morning and 
Evening Papers daily. 


LONDON NEWSPAPER OFFICE, 
90, Hien Strazet, PorrsmoutTu. 


HOMAS BURKE, Lonpon News- 

PAPER AGENT, for Portsmouth, Gosport, Port- 
sea, and their vicinities, respectfully informs the Nobility 
aud Gentry, Officers of the Army aud Navy, Secretaries 
of Reading-Rooms and Libraries, Booksellers, Tavern- 
Keepers, and the Public geuerally, that he has just com- 
pleted such arrangements, by means of the facilities 
afforded by the South Western Railway Company, as 
will enable him in future to supply the Specraror aud 
also the Corontat Gazette, by 9 o’clock every Saturnpay 
Eventna, in Portsmouth, Gosport, Portsea, and the ad- 
joining neighbourhoods. 

The Sprecrator and Cononrat Gazetre may be received 
at Ryde, Cowes, Newport, and all parts of the Isle of 
Wight early on Sunday Morning. 

T. Burke having undertaken to procure these Papers 
ou the Evening of the Day of Publication, at the urgent 
request of some gentlemen anxious to receive the Spec- 
TaTuR on Saturday instead of Sunday, trusts that his 
eadeavours to study the wishes of the Gentry and In- 
habitants of Portsmouth and the neighbourhood, will be 
responded to iu the way that wil! afford him the greatest 
amouut of gratification, viz. by intrusting him with their 
orders for those Jouruals, and enabliug him to extend 
his List of Subscribers for both Papers. 

The Spectator and Cotontan Gazerre will be kept on 
sale during the week, so that Specimen Copies may 
always be seen at High Street, Portsmouth. 

Officers going abroad are respectfully informed, that 
by giving T. Buake notice, they may obtain back uum- 
bers to complete files of both the Spectator and Coro- 
xrat Gazetre., Also, perfect volumes of both Papers, 
either in boards, or half-bound iu calf. 

Officers on Foreign Stations may implicitly rely on re- 
ceiving the Specraror aud Cotontat Gazetre with regu- 
larity, aud by the earliest modes of conveyunce that from 
time to time preseut themselves, by leaving an order for 
paymenton their Loudon Agent or Bankers iu the hands 
of T. BurKE. 

A Commission of 5 per ceutallowed on all Newspapers 
paid in advance for 12 mouths. 








Moryino Post, 

Mornine Curonicrs, Morgnino ADVERTISER, and 

Mornrne@ Heratp, Mornine Sun, 
may be obtained by 11 o'clock in the forenoon of the 
day on which they are published in Loudon, (preceding 
all other modes of conveyance by many hours) on appli- 
cation to T. Burxe, at the London and Country News- 
paper Office, 90, High Street, Portsmouth, or the Rail- 
way Terminus, Gosport. 

Advertisements received and promptly inserted in all 
the London Papers and Provincial Journals throughout 
the United Kingdom.—9th September, 1843. 


és LONDON ADVERTISERS.— 
CIRCULATION OF 


THE MANCHESTER TIMES. 


The Times, 








Tue Parliamentary Returns for July, 


August, and September 1842, show Weekly. 

a circulation of .......ee.0...+.. 36,850 or 2,835 
For October, November, and De- 

cember 1842........+6 Kans 39,800 or 3,061 


For January, February, and March 
1843... cccccrcovere-cssocvorees 92,500 or 4,038 
Being a total consumption of Stamps 
for Nine Munths of ........06.+2. 129,000 





Of the Twenty eight Newspapers published in Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, there are only three having a larger 
circuiation thau the ‘ Mauchester Times.’’ Of the 
Three Hundred and Eighty-two published in Great Bri- 
tain aud [reland, (exclusive of London,) there are Three 
Hundred and Filty-three whose circulation is less than 
that of the ‘‘ Manchester Times.’ If therefore an Ad- 
vertisement is to appear in Three Manchester, Four 
Lancashire and Cheshire, or Twenty-nine British aud 
Irish Papers, it will not have the publicity it should ac- 
quire unless the ‘*‘ Manchester Times’’ be one of the 
number. 

Published every Satvroay Moantna, Price Fourpence 
Halfpeuny, and delivered the same day, by post, iu the 
Metropolis. It is priuted in the quarto form, on oue of 
the largest sheets allowed by law. 


HEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR 
WORKS. 

MACKENZIE'S MAN OF FEELING, MAN of the 
WORLD, and JULIA DE ROUBIGNE, complete 
ls. 4d, 

GODWIN’S CALEB WILLIAMS, ls.; Mrs. BRUN- 
TON’S SELF-CONTROL, 1s. 4d. 

GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD AND 
DESERTED VILLAGE, 84. 

MISS PORTER’S HUNGARIAN BROTHERS AND 
DON SEBASTIAN, Is. each. 

MRS. HELME’S ST. CLAIR OF THE ISLES and 
FARMER OF INGLEWOOD FOREST, Is. each. 
DANA’S TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST, and 
CLEVELAND'S VOYAGES AND COMMERCIAL 

ENTERPRISES, ls. each. 

LEE’s CANTERBURY TALES, complete, cloth bds. 
3s. 6d. Also, a COLLECTION of the MOST PO- 
PULAR WORKS of the Day, from 6d. to Ls. 6d. each. 
Catalogue Gratis. A liberal allowance to the trade, 
Merchants, &c. 

N. Bruce, Novel Newspaper Office, Peterborough 

Court, Fleet Street, London. Sold by all Booksellers. 











London: Printed by Josepa Crayton, of No. 7, Windsor 
Court, Strand; aud Published by him at No. 9, Welling: 
ton Street, Strand, sarvapay, 9th ssrtenese 1843, 
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